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A business problem may be cleared up 
in a few minutes by a telephone talk. 


When questions concerning out of 
town parties arise, you can reach them 
quickly and easily over Long Distance 
Bell Telephone. 


The Rates are Low 


i Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
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Marketing a Rnown quality 
of merchandise— 
e 

The Unit Plan 
will demonstrate the Rnown 
quantity of profit which 
will result from your in- 
vestment in advertising. 


EERE 
BRITT CREATIVE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Creators of ‘‘The Unit Plan’ Walnut—Ninth, St. Louis. 
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Budweiser 


THE DRINK OF 
YOUR FOREFATHERS 


REE generations of Amer 
icans have pronounced 
Budweiser the king of all 

bottled beers. Its reputation is 
international. It sparkles with life- 
has a brilliant glow—seethes and 
bubbles with nutriment—is snappy, 
mild and inviting to the taste—the 
combined soul of American Barley 
and Saazer Hops—the cream of 
the harvest fields. Budweiser 

sales exceed any other beer by mil- 
lions of bottles. Visitors to St.Lauis are courteously 


invited to inspect our plant— 
covets 142 acres. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOVIS- U.S.A 
T he Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 
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Syndicate 





Offices for Rent in 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 


Trust a. Century Buildings 
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“Business Manager.” Reedy’s Mirror. 

Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. 
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months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries 
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Reflections 


By Alpheus Stewart 
Small Chance for Peace 


HE Kaiser, as might have been expected, has 
bright efforts being made to 
The Kaiser is making his own 
A promise is 


smashed the 
secure peace. 
international law as he needs it. 
worthless when made by the system of 
junkerism which rules Germany. Written 
so why should the 


Prussian 
treaties 
are mere “scraps of paper,” 
world deceive itself into believing that Germany 
has any respect for its own written word in a 
document so trivial as the note in the Sussex case? 
That necessity know no law seems to be the justifica- 
tion for any course on the part of Germany; which 
is the plea of a barbarous selfishness, and has not 
been the rule whereby men have achieved civiliza- 
tion. The Kaiser announces that he will ruthlessly 
slaughter anyone in a ship who crosses a certain 
imaginary line he has drawn, and that means the 
repudiation of his government’s assurance made to 
this country. 

Little real news comes out of Germany, but it 
has long been suspected that Famine was slowly 
stealing upon the German people, despite their gov- 
ernment’s marvelous organizing genius, which has 
enabled Germany, a country with few natural re- 
The British block- 
Food 


and supplies are running low, and may not be made 


sources, to do wonderful things. 
ade is evidently reaching the results intended. 


to extend to the making of the next crop. Hence 


necessity, which knows no law. Hence the _ re- 
establishment of the policy of “frightfulness” on 


Hence a shift over night, and the world 
Hence the possibility that 


the sea. 
crisis it brought with it. 
this 
maker, may become involved in the war. 


country, instead of acting as a world peace- 


Will the new policy of counter-blockade entered 


upon by Germany be effective? Nobody can tell 


what Germany has hidden under the seas.  Assas- 
sination is a powerful and destructive method, and 
the submarine is the assassin of the sea. While 


Germany will by this means be able to inflict tre- 


mendous destruction on the shipping of the world, 


it may well be doubted that it will be able to 
so ring Great Britain with lurking foes as_ to 
starve it to capitulation. The coast line of the 


Allies is too long to be entirely blockaded by means 
much greater than are at the command of Germany. 
In the matter of blockades, Germany is at a great 
disadvantage. 

What the effect will be on this country, nobody 
can predict at this The 
Sussex case, sent a virtual ultimatum to Germany, 


hour. president, in the 


which it complied with for a time, but has now 


decided to abrogate. This act, in the opinion of 


nearly everybody, should logically lead to the sev- 


ering of diplomatic relations, which in the light 
of past precedents is the virtual beginning of war. 
Since the beginning of the war, this country has 


endured much at the hands of Germany, much more, 
in the minds of many people, than it should have 


endured.’ The question now of interest is how much 


farther will the president allow that country to go 
Wilson is essentially a peace-maker. 


before he acts. 


In face of the fact that the present military power 
of this country is viewed as contemptible by all the 
European belligerents, as well as of the fact that it 
is almost contemptible, his guidance of affairs with 
peace as the object has been masterly. But con- 
fronted by more than a possibility of war, will the 
president meet events? 

Potentially, at any rate, the military power of this 
country is anything but contemptible. The final issue 
of the war will be settled but one way if this coun- 
try goes into it, but it will take it at least a year 
to get started. If Politics and Pork maintain their 
past ascendency in military and naval affairs, it is 
safe to say we never will get fairly into the contest. 
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One Incidence of Wilson’s Speech 


ONE incidence of the president’s speech to the 
senate, which seems to have been overlooked, was 
the effect it was intended to have on the settlement 


ef the present contest. This, of course, is in the 


nature of a post-mortem, since the Kaiser has 
suddenly decided on a resumption of submarine 
“frightfulness,”’ but there is a_ slight possibility 


that the speech may still have some psychological 
effect toward peace. Wilson talked about the neces- 
sity for a concert of nations to maintain peace after 
the war, yet such proposals were intended to subtlely 
react on the present war. Once fix men’s minds on 
the desirability of peace after this war, and *in- 
evitably they will revert to the greater question of 
the desirability of peace now. It is approaching the 
question from the back, but with a barrage of suspi- 
cion and hatred in front, that is the only means of 
Peace is a very delicate question as long 


approach. 
The suggestion that 


as both belligerents are strong. 
there might be a peace without victory was received 
with scorn by both sides, but had it not been for 
the present summary action of Germany, it might 
have become an idea that would have germinated 
Dr. Wilson was treating his 
patients homeopathically, the only way 
they could he treated to cure them of the malady 
The strong medicine of definite proposals 
But with one of 
interna- 


and produced results, 
which is 


of war. 
would have been instantly rejected. 
the belligerents seemingly reckless of all 
tional law and laying about in berserker fury, even 
the cunningly devised attempts of Wilson to make 
peace are likely to be fruitless. But at any rate, 
the president has done his best to bring this fright- 
ful war to a conclusion, and if we are finally pushed 
into it, it will not be because Wilson did not do all 
he could to keep us out. 


Gardner's Appointments 


Nonopy seems to know what the new mem- 
bers of the three boards through which the 
state largely governs St. Louis, mean to this 
city. Everybody is tentatively indorsing the ap- 


pointees by saying they are all good men, but nobody 


seems to know what their sentiments are on the 
sumptuary, police and electoral problems that con- 


stantly vex the town. 

The Police 
A. Giraldin, Philip Fouke and John J. 
The Election Commission is made up 


Board consists of C. W. Mansur, W. 
Sheehan, who 
holds OvVCr. 
of Xenophon P. Wilfley, Charles J. Lammert, Vin- 
suder. E. S. 
The papers are ‘all com- 


cent Dempsey and Oscar Lewis is 
the excise commissioner. 


mending these appointees, but not a word has been 





64 
uttered to indicate their policy. Some of them say 


that it is their purpose to “enforce the law,” but 
The city has 
This 


in itself is an indictment of the board system under 


that may mean anything or nothing. 
suspended judgment and is hoping for the best. 
which the city is largely governed. The sentiment 
of the city is opposed to coercive sumptuary ad- 
ministrations, but its wishes may or may not. be 
considered. Its administration is dependent very 
largely on the opinions, mental peculiarities and in- 
terests of the men who are placed on the varoius 
lacks the 

continuity, hence the present uncertainty. 


boards. The state’s policy quality of 

Governor Gardner in his sudden appointment of 
these boards, illustrated the value of practical ex- 
perience as a teacher. When he went into office, 
he announced that the really important business of 
the state would first be transacted, and that he would 
then turn his attention to deciding the minor ques- 
tion of which men should have the various offices. 
But he soon found that he couldn’t follow such a 
sensible programme. The pressure of the office- 
seekers and their friends was too great to be with- 
stood. He found himself so greatly annoyed by their 
constant importunities that he was compelled to part- 
ly clear the patronage board before he could address 
‘himself to the really important question of raising 
revenue to filf a depleted treasury. 
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A Man With a Programme 


CHAOS is a good word to describe the financial 
situation in this state as Governor Gardner takes 
hold as chief executive. Like the thorough business 
man he is, he did not wait until he was inaugurated 
to begin work. He formulated a programme and 
called a conference as soon as it was certain that he 
was elected, which act in itself was a promise of 
efficiency. It must be admitted that some items on 
the programme are mere emergency devices. Pos- 
sibly the governor so considers them. But the state 
has to have money, and with that important fact 
before him, Gardner, when he went into office, had 
a programme to raise the money. Whatever we may 
think of the principle of some of the details as 
permanent propositions, in the face of the situation 
that confronts the new governer, who takes charge 
after four years of the administration of a bad sys- 
tem by a bad lot of politicians, it is plain enough 
that now is not the time to quibble over minor mat- 
ters. It is the duty of the legislature to put this pro- 
gramme through, and if it plays politics and refuses, 
the people will put the responsibility where it be- 
longs. Nor will the people be disposed to be lenient 
with a legislature which may be disposed to trifle 
with a situation such as this for the sake of personal 
or political profit. The old order has changed, and 
the people do not look with the same ox-like passivity 
on recalcitrant officials as they formerly did. 

However makeshift the nature of some of the de- 
tails may be, a saving clause is to be found in the 
urgent plea for a tax commission to try to reduce to 
some order and equity the amorphous thing known 
as the taxing system of Missouri. The governor 
also favors a budget, the absence of which in the 
state’s financial administration has always been evi- 
dence of the weakness and incompetency of the 
state’s political government. It may be worth while 
remarking for the possible benefit of certain ob- 
structive politicians at Jefferson City, that the gov- 
ernor has not merely the mass of his own party 
behind him but good citizens of all parties. His 
task is to take over a depleted treasury and put 
money in it, as well as provide some intelligent 
means of raising revenue to take the place of the 
present unjust and inefficient method, and he has 
gone at it promptly and intelligently like the good 
business man he is. In this, all good citizens will 
stand behind him. 
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The Old “Seaside” as a Liberalizer 
In the February number of Scribner’s Magazine 
is an interesting article by Louis Dodge, of this city, 
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which tells “How the ‘Seaside’ came to the Ozarks,” 
the “Seaside” in this instance being the old “Sea- 
side Library.” Mr. Dodge, by his own report, in 
this story was a boy in a town thirty miles from a 


railroad, where his father published the county 


paper. In every country town there are always boys 
of the right spirit who hunger for adventure, and 
barring the reality, yearn for it as it is to be found 
Mr. Dodge tells us of the 
difficulties encountered in satisfying that hunger in a 


in the pages of fiction. 


primitive American community thirty years ago. The 
town had two books worthy the interest of youth— 
“Tvanhoe” and Marion Harland’s “True as Steel;” 
and the writer tells us how these treasures were cir- 
culated surreptitiously, “Ivanhoe” losing back leaves 
one at a time, through the glossary, the notes, and 
even beyond the death of Coeur de Leon, and then 
one day was somehow lost, seized perhaps by a safe- 
guarding mother and stuffed into the kitchen stove. 
3ut about that time there came to the town in search 
of health, a young lawyer, who was viewed askance 
because he seemed to be unconscious of some parts 
of the town’s moral code. He was an omnivorous 
reader of fiction, and it was he who brought the old 
“Seaside Library” to the hill town, much to its scan- 
dal at first, but later to its cultural benefit. 

In giving us a glimpse of the “moral atmosphere” 
that pervaded this Ozark town thirty years ago, 
Dodge recalls the intensely evangelistic spirit that 
dominated the pioneers of this country. And vestiges 
of this spirit are still to be found in the rural dis- 
tricts, although, fortunately, the mists are clearing. 
Our pioneer ancestors were “God-fearing folk,” 
which is to say that they entertained many narrow 
prejudices against very harmless things. Some of 
these were Sabbatarian; others were levelled against 
such harmless amusements as dancing, card playing 
and the violin, while still another stood in strong 
opposition to fiction. Novels were “lies,” and there- 
fore wicked, in the opinion of these old Americans 
of the evangelistic type, although they never realized 
that their cherished “Pilgrim’s Progress” was a “lie” 
of the kind they denounced. Mr. Dodge tells us his 
town was settled by Virginians. Two pioneer streams 
moved westward from the Atlantic. One carried the 
Puritan type of piety and the other the Calvinistic, 
and save in name there is very little difference be- 
tween them. Both represented a survived asceticism 
which deemed wicked nearly everything that the flesh 
might crave, although the dour prejudice against 
beauty and the joy of life did less harm than might 
have been expected, for the pioneers were subduing 
the wilderness and had little time for “frivolity.” 

Mr. Dodge tells us of the initial influence the 
coming of the “Seaside” had on his remote Ozark 
village, although he doubtless could have followed 
the matter farther and traced the influence of this 
series of novels on the entire West. Doubtless, few 
writers of the future who will make a study of the 
development of the West will even mention the mat- 
ter, but the old ‘Seaside Library,” nevertheless, had 
a tremendous cultural effect on that great new coun- 
try. “The Seaside” represented the coming of cheap 
literature to a vast land that was virtually without 
books. The old “Seaside” was about the size of the 
Mirror, although it was produced in the cheapest 
way on the cheapest newspaper and was sold at from 
ten to thirty cents, each number containing a com- 
plete novel by a past or contemporary writer. Mr. 
Dodge dwells lovingly on the catalogue in the back 
of each issue, containing the names of writers and 
their lists of books, many of which are now nearly 
forgotten, but mention of which will recall to thou- 
sands the aspirations and the romantic dreams of 
their youth. Many men and women of to-day first 
knew the magic of Scott, Dickens, Dumas, Hugo, 
Wilkie Collins, Bulwer-Lytton, George Eliot and a 
host of others through the old “Seaside Library.” 
Its influence was especially deep in the rural dis- 
tricts of the West, where there were hundreds of 
boys and girls whose spirits beat against the monot- 
ony and lonesomeness of their environments. The 
cultural effect of the good literature issued at prices 


within their reach is scarcely to be overestimated. 
As the “Seaside” in many rural communities of the 
West was the beginning of culture, so did it exercise 
an important influence in breaking down the old 
pietistic intolerance. In few communities will you 
now hear opposition expressed to the novel because 
it is a “lie.” There is enough intolerance still in 
existence but it is not as narrow as it was, and to 
the old “Seaside Library,” in greater extent than the 
present generation understands, may be attributed 
the broadening influences that make life a little less 
difficult now than formerly. 
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THE committee of the Board of Aldermen which 
has been investigating the high cost of living, in its 
report exhibits a sounder economic sense than is 
It says, in effect, that nothing 
This is in ac- 


usual in such bodies. 
can be done to relieve the situation. 
cordance with what every thinking person knows. 
This 
vacuum has to be filled, or partially filled. When 
nearly all the great civilized nations of the world 


The war has created a great world vacuum. 


quit doing constructive work and begin to destroy, 
it involves losses that must profoundly effect the 
economic situation of the entire world. It causes 
a great scarcity and the prices of all commodities go 
up. New standards of supply and demand are cre- 
ated, and no mere man-created law can deal with 
these. In a period of rapidly shifting values, it is 
to be expected that the greedy individual will take 
advantage of abnormal conditions where he can to 
extort, but cases of this kind are hard to deal with. 
All the aldermanic committee can recommend is that 
the citizen practice greater economy, which the citi- 
zen will do when forced by economic pressure and 
not before. An unnecessary and costly delivery serv- 
ice it names as one of the items in the high cost 
of living, which is true enough, but the citizen will 
never be induced to help the merchant economize in 


this direction as long as the cost of making these’ 


unnecessary deliveries is absorbed as part of the 
general expense of doing business. As long as the 
cost is covered up, the average American does not 
realize it exists, as witness the popularity of a pro- 
tective tariff tax, even among those who pay it. 
The committee is sound in its conclusion that the 
cold storage plant has not added to the high cost of 
living. It rightly thinks that on the contrary the cold 
storage plant is a great equalizer of the market. 
This is plain enough to any thoughtful person, for 
while its tendency may be to raise the price of pro- 
duce when stored in season, this is more than equal- 
ized by rendering it cheaper when it is out of season. 
The only way in which the cold storage plants can 
injure the people is for them to secure control of 
production. This they have not yet done. When 
they put any kind of a crop in storage now, there is 
always a new crop coming on to push it out of 
storage and onto the market. 
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A Greater Frankness 

THAT we are becoming franker and less hypo- 
critical than we were is to be seen in the attitude 
approaching tolerance with which we have received 
“The Daughter of the Gods,” which has been filling 
the Shubert-Garrick twice a day for more than a 
week. The crowds that were nightly turned away 
last week were doubtless moved by the fear that 
Outraged Purity might rush in and wield the scissors 
on the film. While many of them are doubtless 
purists, too, they wanted to see that film themselves 
before they denounced it. We have not yet accus- 
tomed ourselves to the nude in moving art, and it 
therefore has an attraction for us that the “Black 
Crook” extravaganza exercised on our grandfathers. 
Some of us still remember the scandal that “leg 
show” created in its day, because a big chorus of 
girls appeared in fleshings before a people to whom 
the sight was more or less strange. In St. Louis, 
two or three shows of that kind can be seen every 
week now, and may not excite any especial interest. 
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It will be the same with the nude in kinetic art. It 
may shock us a little to see the undraped body 
frankly displayed, but custom will soon change that. 
The future may even come to wonder why we tol- 
erated “purists” who in pretense of modesty were 
immodest to the point of advocating the sexual lure 
For the sense of modesty is artificial 
Undraped nature cannot be im- 
It has no lures, which Eve 


of drapery. 
and a convention. 
modest save by novelty. 
fully understood when she made her fig leaf apron. 
The greater tolerance with which “The Daughter 
of the Gods” has been received is evidence of a more 
liberal spirit, which at least is to be approved. For 
one thing, it shows that we may be losing that Puri- 
tan preoccupation with sex which affects to see evil 
in many harmless things and seeks to justify itself 
by furiously insisting on what it calls “purity.” 


Although there is a great deal of undraped femi- 
ninity in this picture, it is difficult to see how any 
but people who carried their maculency there with 
them can sce anything offensive in the picture. The 
body of Anette Kellerman is beautiful, although 
artists who saw the film do not agree that she is the 
living Venus of Milo she claims to be. They say 
that her body is too muscular and that there are 
other faults that leave her short of the ideal physical 
Albeit, she is very graceful and beautiful 
For the 


woman. 
in the clear water of the Jamaican sea. 
balance, the screen tells a beautiful fairy story. The 
part which includes the Oriental court and city is 
too suggestive of the wigs and painted scenery of 
the regular stage, when the chief virtue of the mo- 
tion picture is the fact that it can and does get away 
from pasteboard and papier mache. The great mob 
and battle scenes on which so much stress is laid, 
have the defects to be found in all motion pictures 
that deal with such scenes. They are too long sus- 
tained and thereby become deficient in realism. But 
all the scenes that deal with the sea and with the 
fairy story itself are very fine. Some of them 
achieve real art. 
ote - 
Groans 

In its reckless desire to achieve new forms of 
expression, the Republic sometimes loses sight of 
accuracy, as witness the following from a Monday 
editorial: “Every dinner table in St. Louis that 
groaned under Christmas goose or turkey or chicken 
or duck paid toll because St. Louis terminals were 
insufficient to take care of St. Louis’ business.” 

It is suggested to the Republic that tables no 
It is the fellow who supplies the 
grub who groans. It is doubtful whether any man 
in St. Louis has enough money to make a table 
groan to a degree of audibility deemed proper in the 
good old gastronomic time of Charles Dickens. 


longer groan. 
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The High Price of Song Birds 
Last week registered a step farther toward a 
permanent home for grand opera in St. Louis. The 
public-spirited gentlemen who have been giving time 
and money to the enterprise, the most active of whom 
are Messrs. A. E. Faust and Guy Golterman, an- 
nounce that they have secured a site for the proposed 
opera house, in the old Fraley lot and_ residence 
on Lindell, just west of the College church. No 
immediate further steps are contemplated just now, 
owing to the war prices of steel and other materials, 
but there is a substantiality about having a place to 
put it when the gentlemen get ready to build, that is 
decidedly encouraging. 

What St. Louis needs is grand opera at popular 
Prices, as they have in Europe; but that seems to 
be out of our reach because of the high price of 
At popular prices, grand opera heretofore 
If the 


singers. 
in this country has not been self-sustaining. 
Price of seats is put at five dollars, only the wealthy 
can attend, and thousands of people who love good 
music are shut out. Grand opera singers are rare, 
and will leave Europe to come to our uncultured 


shores, only when a sufficiently large purse is put 
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up. This makes our grand opera problems very 
dificult. We have several other houses that will 
hold 3,200 auditors, which is intended to be the size 
of the new structure, but it is,seldom we have 
grand opera. But there is every reason we should 
be ready for it in case all other conditions ever get 
right, and that is why a number of our public-spirited 
citizens are going to build an opera house on Lindell 
boulevard. 


oe oe 
I:ducating the Convict 


Mr. PAINTER, the newly-appointed warden of the 
penitentiary, appears to have one good idea _ to 
apply toward mitigating the brutal conditions that 
have so long existed as an outgrowth of brutal 
politics, in the Missouri institution. He wants to 
start a school in the penitentiary and give the 
illiterates of that institution the rudiments of an 
education. Outside the penitentiary the state acts 
on the theory that education, up to a certain point, 
It, therefore, compels 
If this line of 
forcible it 


is essential to its welfare. 
attendance at the public school. 
reasoning is logical, how much more 
should be within the walls of a penitentiary, when 
it has been shown, theoretically at least, that the 
state is right when it takes the position that illiteracy 
is a menace to it? If it is a fact that the welfare 
of the state demands education, why not proceed 
to educate those individuals whose acts lend most 
color to this doctrine and who are the temporary 
slaves of the state. Mr. Painter’s idea is a good 
one. It is character, more than education, that 
counts. Education will not make men honest, only 
more honest; but the penitentiary is a good place 
to engage in the work of removing some of the 
illiteracy that is our reproach. 
— 


ree 
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Moving Out of Mexico 


With the evacuation of Mexico by Pershing, it 
may be that Wilson’s policy of watchful waiting 
With 
the troops retreating because the mule-minded Car- 
ranza ordered it done before he would treat further 
withsthis government and with the elusive Villa 
gangs trailing after the troops as they travel, with 
Pershing burning his heavier supplies to keep them 


has been stretched about as far as it will go. 


from falling into the hands of the same bandits he 
was sent in there to catch, with hundreds of panic- 
stricken refugees following the American troops out 
of the country, before the surrounding Villa and 
Carranza anarchy overwhelms the little oasis of 
order occupied by our troops, it begins to look like 
an ignominious surrender, even to Americans. How 
the thing will appear to the ignorant and arrogant 
Mexicans may be surmised from what those who 
know them have told us. It is a great moral defeat, 
for it will convince both Carranzistas and Villaistas 
that they are right in what they always thought, 
which is that we are a nation of cowards, and that 
all they need now do is to move upon and _ plun- 
der us. Since in this expedition we have failed to 
intimidate Carranza, but instead have submitted to 
his insolent demands in the face of the fact that 
he has been shown totally incompetent to restore 
order in Mexico, and we have failed to either catch 
or disperse the Villa bandits, it cannot be otherwise 
than that this last blunder must greatly aggravate 
the Mexican situation. Wilson failed to make 
Huerta salute the flag, but he did make him take the 
In this last situa- 
To the 
ignorant Mexicans who have always believed that 
Mexico could whip the United States, it must appear 
as an ignominious exhibition of weakness and cow- 
ardice, a conception of the event of which they are 


alternative, which was ‘“‘the count.” 
tion there is no saving factor of any kind. 


almost certain to take advantage. 


At the same time there are thousands of Americans 
who do not understand the extreme difficulty of the 
president’s position. There has never been anything 
to gain and certainly much to lose by mixing in 


the Mexican mess. Another point is that we are not 
prepared, have not the army to coerce Mexico. The 
mobilization on the border last summer startlingly 
revealed our military weakness. But there is a far 
more important poimt.. With Germany threatening 
our front, and with miliary preparation insufficient 
to deal with Mexico, we cannot afford to become 
embroiled with the latter. The president can say 
nothing about the influence of the German menace 
on his Mexican policy, which doubtless has been 
largely shaped by Germany. Still, there is a limit 
to all things, and one need not be surprised to hear 
that the present retreat from Mexico has so in- 
creased the riot and bloodshed there and on the bor- 
der that this country will be forced to interfere. 
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To Trick Father Time 


It really seems incredible that apparently intelli- 
gent men should be holding a convention in New 
York this week, in an attempt to “save” an hour of 
time each day by the simple process of setting the 
hands of the clock ahead. This body calls itself the 
National Daylight Saving Convention. And _ the 
convention is proof that men still continue to de- 
ceive themselves by words and formules. How ex- 
traordinarily men still continue to reverse the fac- 
tors of existence, to imagine that the clock regulates 
the sun and not the sun the clock! Many men 
are as chicken-minded as Rostand’s Chanticleer, as 
may be seen in the instance of the time-changers. 
Of course, many nations of Europe have been trying 
to “con” themselves into the belief that they are 
lengthening the day by taking an hour off one end 
and putting it onto the other, but Europe cannot 
be accounted as exactly sane at this time, as witness 
the war. 

The people who are trying to regulate the motions 
of the sun by the hands of the clock, would be 
far better employed, it seems to me, in striving to 
reduce the price of potatoes and other desirable 
products by simply enlarging the size of the bushel 
measure. 


Still, this disposition to reform Father Time and 
get him to adopt a clock that is always one hour fast, 
might be used to possible benefit. If we could get 
all the cranks who advocate idiotic “reforms” shunted 
onto something of this kind, it would be a distinct 
benefit. What is needed is a devoted band of “re- 
formers” whose members could be assigned to con- 
gress and the state legislatures now in session. These 
men could be charged with the duty of introducing 
bills to regulate the clock, reduce the high cost of 
living by changing weights and measures or even 
shorten the winter season by abolishing January and 
adding its days to May, June and July. The possi- 
bilities in this direction are measureless. It would 
cause a little confusion for a time, as a man who 
had been getting out of bed at seven o’clock might 
get up at six until he discovered that the clock was 
wrong, but people would soon adjust themselves to 
the new measure and the facts would be just as 
they were before. But the temporary confusion that 
would follow could be well afforded by the public if 
it would keep the minds of the cranks and subur- 
ban moralists from passing crazy laws that do posi- 
tive damage. Deal with the cranks by switching 
them to something else that will occupy their minds. 
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The Spirit St. Louis Needs 


Ir the story the dailies tell about Arthur S. Bigger- 
staff, the young shoe salesman who went to Russia 
and sold more’ than eight and a quarter million dol- 
lars’ worth of shoes for the Brown Shoe Co. of this 
city in five months, is not true, it ought to be, for 
as told, the story is one of the old spirit of adven- 
ture, translated into modern terms of commerce. In 
five months, it is claimed, Biggerstaff earned $487,000 
in commissions. As the story runs, he is a Missouri 
boy who came to St. Louis to sell shoes and was 
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Mississippi, where shoes ar 
a talk with Jack 


notion” to go to 


covering the state of 


regarded as a luxury, when, aftet 
took a 
Russia to sell Mind 
send him. St. 


are not in the habit of doing things like that. 


Ryan of this city, he “Crazy 


shoes you, the Brown Shoe 


Co. did not Louis commercial houses 
They 
shore. Sut what the Brown 


always stay close to 


company did was to grant “permission” for the 


young man to go, as it is stated he wasn’t selling 
shoes enough to amount to anything down in Missis- 
sippi and the house wouldn’t particularly miss him. 
and if he 
And 
sigverstaff, having saved a litthe money, and being 
He didn’t know anything about 
with 


It said he could pay his own expenses 


sold any shoes, it would pay him six per cent. 


thirty-one, went. 
the language, but 


Russia and couldn’t speak 
that lack of imagination characteristic of youth and 
courage, or perhaps in spite of it, he was ready to 
accept the chances. And he The 


not vet made or delivered, which is important, but 


won. shoes are 
the firm has already received in payment $400,000 
of the more than eight millions of orders taken. 
The story of Biggerstaff reads like those of the old 
days when the West was developing. It is that spirit 
which made Chicago, in its rapid growth, the wonder 
In lesser extent the same leaven 
Seattle, 
this 
The 
moneyed men of the city do not care to take chances. 
They would rather sit at a table in the customers’ 


city of the world. 


worked on Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Angeles and 


spirit been too little in evidence in St. Louis. 


Los other cities. Always has 


room of a safe deposit vault and clip coupons, than 
forth in adventure. 
siggerstaff has shown them what courage, 


to tare 
Arthur 


faith and enterprise can do, and do without money. 


search of commercial 


I wonder if such a demonstration will. suggest to 


any of the wealthy men of St. Louis what can be 
accomplished by the same qualities, plus money? 
The house of Brown stood to lose nothing and win 


end of the case of success, 
The 
salesman assumed all the risk and the short end of 


He was willing to adventure, 


the bigger purse in 


which is the true manifestation of St. Louis. 
the purse if he won. 
to take a chance. 
The capitalists of 
this example. 
I am not passing on the commercial wisdom of 


St. Louis may well profit hy 


this particular venture, for I know nothing of that, 
but if St. Louis had a dozen moneyed men who 
had Biggerstaft’s spirit, people wouldn’t be asking, 
“What's the matter with St. Louis?” 


fe of 
Chasing the Dead Wagon 

THE letter of Public Administrator Frank Slater 
to the undertakers soliciting business would be a 
remarkable document that St. Louis 
had had some previous experience in the use of 
this important public office as a means to enrich 
Supposedly 


were it not 


the incumbent and various hangers-on. 
the public administrator as an officer exists to con- 
serve the interests of widows and orphans in cases 
relative or friend to look after 
In reality, the office exists 


where there is no 
their interest in estates. 
as a reward to greedy politicians who expect to 
enrich themselves by preying on every estate they 
can grab. There is small limit except the incum- 
bent’s discretion in the matter of loading the estate 
with fees, and hence we see the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of an incumbent of that office chasing the 
dead wagon and actually soliciting “business,” in- 
stead of looking after the interests of widows and 
orphans, as is his duty. A former incumbent is said 
at one time to have had half the “jack-leg” lawyers 
in the town in his employ, on a commission basis, 
hunting down small estates that might be looted. 
The system that permits such wrongs is a disgrace 
to the state, and yet the legislature of Missouri has 
always been so busy regulating people’s sumptuary 
affairs and putting through bills for the benefit of 
special interests that it has never found time to 
that wrong—the fee system in the 


abolish creat 


public administrator’s office. 
A great many people thought it was a mistake to 
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turn James I. Newell out of the office and put 
Frank Slater in—so many, indeed, that Slater got 
in by only a hundred or so votes, running on a 
ticket that won by about ten thousand. Slater is 


already demonstrating that those people were sight. 
He need not blame the public for believing that he 
interest 


intends to administer the office in his own 


rather than for the benefit of women and children 


whom the law intends shall look to him as a pro- 


tector. 
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The “Prose Poem 
ONRAD ALADDIN, which we are told by 


the Poetry Journal, is the pen name of a 
young American writer who lives in Denver, 
wrought, carefully polished 
better term 
That 


consciously 


is employing a_ highly 


form, which for want of a 
be called the 


course, for 


may 


“prose poem.” form is not 


new, of whether striving 
for poetic effect or not, some of the finest poetry in 
The 


method is popular in France, Italy and Russia, but 


ihe English language may be found in prose. 


has not been deliberately employed in this country 
to any great extent, the Poetry Journal thinks. It 
does not recall Robert G. Ingersoll, who seemingly 
Although 


florid, 


naturally cast his expression in that form. 
some of his are decidedly 


MIRROR appends two 


poems” 
others are notably good. The 
Konrad Aladdin’s use of prose in the 


“prose 


examples of 
expression of poetry, taken from the Poctry Journal: 


THE WINE GLASS 
In the resplendent cabaret, the habitation of souls 
that burn incense into the night, forever singing, 
forever laughing to defeat the dawn, I and a little 
woman, my beautiful and execrated darling, sit with 
our knees embracing and our fingers clasping the 
lovely shapes of two glasses, brimming over with a 
liquid the hue of dying leaves and the fragrance of 


a thousand vineyards. 


And I look into those vague and cryptic eyes, more 
green than flawless emeralds, more perfidious than 
without faith, murmur, in a 
tremulous with the 
“Drink! drink now, my adored one! 
your glass is all my heart, all my passion, all my 
life and in the your flaming 
In the resplendent cabaret, the habitation 


and I voice 
profundities of my 


Drink, for in 


Beauty 
desire - 


hopes in kisses of 
mouth !” 


of souls that burn incense to the night. 


“Tt is true.” Smiling unutterable things, her pallid 
face crimson with thoughts as voluptuous as they 
are cruel, my beloved raises to her lips the goblet 
of amber wine—my heart and all my love she raises 
to her lips. And I saw that her little hand trembled 
and that her knuckles were very white, and I was 
afraid. Suddenly, a low cry, too musical to be a cry 
of pain, escaped her parted lips, and a little of her 
rosy blood mingled with the broken glass and the 
golden wine upon her saffron dress. And nevermore 
did I return to the resplendent cabaret, the habitation 
of souls that 
singing, forever laughing to defeat the dawn. 
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burn incense to the night, forever 


“La pendule, sonnant minuit.”—Baudelatre. 
Midnight! The hour of and forgotten 
dreams; the hour of secrets and crime, when every 
voice is a whisper or a shriek; the hour of haggard 


illusions 


stars brooding over a moon-lit cinder; the moment 
when Eternity beckons to the quick and the dead 
and of drunken souls passing and repassing one 
another like hostile bats among the raftered shadows 


of the Infinite: 


The young mother dreams: of the new race in her 
womb, and her silken lashes are wet with the remem- 
bered transports of conception; 
The harlot cracks a ribald jest upon the shoulder of 
an assassin and their tarnished eyes blaspheme the 
inconsolable chastity of night; 


The Dreamer, sailing in his phantom-ship over the 


perfumed seas of ecstasy, hearkens to the songs of 
the universe, and a ray from the moon hovers like 


a comrade upon his visionary brow ; 


The virgin plucks forbidden blossoms from the gar- 
den of desires and on her lip-enslaving breasts the 


world has lain its head; 


And yonder away, far away in the graveyards, the 
worms feed on martality, and the leaves of all the 
lament the wasted tears upon the 


trees silently 


tombs. 


And in my heart there is a silence, like a tempest 
breathing low; and the God of Chaos answers never 
a word when I whisper, “Art thou happy, thou who 
hast created Midnight and Evil? art thou drunken. 
thou who hast fathered Beauty and Sin?” 


When the world is strung up, like Christ, 
To- 


morrow, and when Life is a question of waiting for 


Midnight ! 


between the two thieves of Yesterday and 


the sun. 
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The First English Agitator 


WILLIAM FITZOSBERT, CALLED LONG: 
BEARD, 1196 
By Joseph Clayton 

HEN Richard 1. on his accession, picked 
out Hubert Walter, Bishop of Salisbury, 

to be archbishop of Canterbury, he chose 

a prelate whom he could rely upon as his repre- 
sentative. Hubert had been a crusader: he was the 
nephew of Ralph Glanville—who sold the justiciar- 
William Longchamp, Ely, for 
£3,000, and followed Richard to Palestine, dying of 
the plague at Acre in 1191—and though a man of 


ship to bishop of 


little learning, he was a capital lawyer, a_ strong 
administrator and expert at raising money for the 
king. Hubert was no champion of the poor as St. 
Thomas had been, no preacher of righteousness like 
St. Anselm, no stickler for the rights of the chureli 
or the liberties of the people; he was “the king’s 
man,” and “forasmuch as he was neither gifted with 
a knowledge of letters nor endued with the grace 
of lively religion, so in his days the Church of 
England was stifled under the yoke of bondage.” 
(Geraldus Cambrensis. ) 

Richard Coeur de Lion, occupied with the cru- 
sades, had no mind for the personal government 
of England. He depended on his ministers for 
money to pay for his military expeditions to Pales- 
tine. England him nothing more than a 
subject province to be bled by taxation. Both Wil- 
liam Longchamp and Hubert Walter—to 
Richard committed the realm when he left [Englané 
1194—-did all that could be done to 
meet the king’s demands. Government offices, earl- 
doms and bishopries were sold to the highest bidder. 


Was to 
whom 


for good in 


judges bought their seats on the bench and cities 
hought their charters. Crown lands already granted 
to tenants were again taken up by the king’s au- 
thority, and the occupier compelled to pay for re- 
admission to his holding. Tournaments were re- 
vived, because everyone taking part was obliged to 
take a royal license. Even the great seal was 
broken by the justiciar’s authority, and all docu- 
ments signed by it had to be reissued, with the pay- 
ment of the usual fees (or stamp duties) for new 
contracts. “By these and similar inquisitions, Eng- 
land was reduced to poverty from one sea to the 
other,” for more than £1,000,000 was sent to Richard 
hy Hubert in the first two years of his justiciarship. 

The only protest against the general distress came 
from London, and not from the aldermen or burgh- 
ers, but from the voteless laboring people upon 
whom the whole burden of raising the city’s taxes 
Against this monstrous injustice 

FitzOsbert stood out as the 
London, died a 


had been thrown. 
William Longbeard 
spokesman of the 
martyr for their cause. 
London’s political importance had been seen ™ 


poor of and 
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national 


e strugeles against King Cnut and 


remarkable influence in 


endured to the middle 


(Conqueror. Its 
politics (an influence that 
of the nineteenth century) was manifest when Lon- 
don acclaimed Stephen as king of England in 1135. 
At the close of the twelfth century, London, with 
the civic charter it had just obtained from  Rich- 


ard, with its thirteen convent churches and more 


than a hundred parish churches within its boun- 
daries, with its great cattle market at Smithtield 
and its growing riverside trade, was already pros- 
perous and overcrowded. “The city was blessed 
with the healthiness of the air and the nature of its 
site, in the Christian religion, in the strength of 
its towers, the honor of its citizens and %he purity 
it was happy in its sports and fruit- 


It had its darker side, 


of its women; 
ful of high-spirited men.” 
but at that time “the only plagues were the in- 
temperate drinking of foolish people and the fre- 
quent fires.” 

Richard’s charter left to the citizens the business 
of assessing their 1196 there 
was trouble over this matter; for in that year the 
city fathers decided that the large sums required 
Archbishop Hubert for the king’s needs should 


own taxes, and in 


by 
be paid in full by the poorer craftsmen and labor- 
ers, who had no say in the matter. 

“And when the aldermen assembled according to 
usage in full hustings for the purpose of assessing 
the taxes, the rulers endeavored to spare their own 


from the poor.” 


purses and to levy the whole 
(Roger of Hoveden.) 

Whereupon up rose William Longbeard, the son 
of Osbert, and made his memorable protest against 
these rascally proceedings, to go down to histor: 
as the first popular agitator in England. 

An exceptional man was this Longbeard, a man 
of commanding stature and great strength, ready- 
witted, something of an orator and a lawyer, who 
“burning with zeal for righteousness and fair play 
made himself the champion of the poor,” holding 
that every man, rich or poor, should pay his share 
of the city’s burdens according to his means. 

Longbeard was not of the laboring people him- 
self. He was a member of the city council, though 
hy no means a rich man. He had distinguished 
himself as a crusader in 1190, making the journey 
to Portugal against the Moors; and a vision of St. 
Thomas Becket had appeared to him and his fellow 
Londoners when their ship was beset by storms off 
ihe coast of Spain. 

Longbeard was known to the king, and he was 
already hateful to the ruling class because he had 
declared that Richard was being defrauded by finar- 
for the crown. 


cial corruption of the money raised 


He had also accused his brother of treason in 1194, 
but the case was not proved. 

Richard was in Normandy in 1196, and Longbeard 
having banded together 15,000 men in London, un- 
der an oath that they would stick by him and each 
to the king and laid their grievances 
heard the 


other, went 
before him. Richard appeal sympe 
after all, as long as the 
had no particular de- 


should be 


thetically enough, for 


money was forthcoming, he 


sire that the pockets of rich burghers 
spared at the expense of the poor, but left matters 
in the hands of Archbishop Hubert the justiciar. 
Lonebeard returned to London, and with his 15,000 
workmen in revolt, bid an open defiance to the 
justiciar, 

Only a fragment of one of Longbeard’s speeches 
has heen preserved, a solitary specimen of popular 
oratory in the twelfth century. 

Taking a passage from the prophet Isaiah for his 
text: “Therefore with joy shall ye draw water from 
the wells of the Saviour” (Isaiah xii, 3), the agitator 
delivers his message. 

“Tl am.” he saith, “the saviour of the poor. 
the poor, who have endured the hard hands of the 
soung 


You, 


rich, draw ye from my wells the waters o1 
doctrine, and this with joy, for the time ot your 
For I will divide the waters 


I 


Visitation is at hand. 
from the waters, and the people are the waters. 
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will divide the humble and faithful from such as are 
proud and forward. I will divide the just from the 
unjust, even as light from darkness.” 

For a long time Longbeard was too strong for the 
justiciar. Archbishop Hubert had no force at his 
disposal for the invasion of London, for a battle 
with Longbeard and his league. 

At a great gathering of citizens, held in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, the justiciar’s men sent to arrest Long- 
heard had been driven out of the city with violence. 
All that Hubert could do was to give orders for the 
arrest of any lesser citizens found outside London, 
and two small traders from the city actually were 
taken into custody at the town of Stamford on mid- 
lent Sunday, 1196, under this authority. 


But the aldermen grew more and more frightened 
at Longbeard’s bold speeches and his big public 
meetings, and weakness and cowardice began to de- 
moralize the league. 
“liberty and freedom,” fell away from their leader, 


The people, who had risen for 


and FitzOsbert was left with a comparatively small 
band to face the anger of the justiciar. 

Jacked up by the city fathers, Hubert’s officers 
again attempted to seize the agitator. Longbeard, 
hard pressed, snatched an axe from one of his assail- 
ants—a citizen named Godfrey—and slew him: and 
then retreated, overwhelmed by numbers, to take 
refuge in the church of St. Mary-le-Bow in Cheap- 
side. There was a right of sanctuary in this church, 
a right not to be denied to the commonest felon. 

tut what were rights of sanctuary to the justiciar 
—bent on hunting his prey to the death? He com- 
manded Longbeard “to come out and abide by the 
law,” and gave orders to his men that, failing instant 
obedience, he was to be dragged out. 

Longbeard’s answer was to climb up into the 
church tower, and thereupon Hubert ordered the 
tower to he set on fire, and this was done. And now 
the only chance of life for William Longbeard and 
his followers was to cut their way through the host 
of their enemies and make a bold rush for safety. 
It was a remote chance at the best, but sooner that 
than to perish in the burning tower. 

\t the very church door, Longheard was. struck 
down—some say by Godfrey’s son—and his little 
company quickly taken 
Loaded with chains, the once bold advocate of the 


were slain or prisoners. 
poor of London, now badly hurt, was at once haled 
off to the Tower. 
out delay of the law; William, the son of Osbert, 
was to be dragged to the elms at Tyburn and there 


Sentence was pronounced with- 


hanged in chains. 

A few days later—it was just before Easter—the 
wounded man was stripped naked, tied to the tail 
of a horse and dragged over the rough stones of 
the streets of London. He was dead before Tyburn 
was reached, but the poor broken body, on which the 
full vengeance of the rich and mighty had been 
wreaked, was strung up in chains beneath the gal- 
lows elm all the same. Bravely had Longbheard with- 
stood the rulers of the land in the day of his 
strength; now, when life had passed from him, his 
hody was swinging in common contempt. And with 
him were nine of his followers hanged. 

So died William, called Longbeard, son of Osbert, 
“for asserting the truth and maintaining the cause 
of the poor.” Since it is held that to be faithful to 
such a cause makes a man a martyr, people thought 
he deserved to be ranked with the martyrs. For a 
time multitudes—the very folk who had fallen away 
from their champion in the hour of battle and need- 
flocked to pay reverence to the ghastly, blood-stained 
corpse that hung at Tyburn, and pieces of the gibbet 
and of the blood-stained earth beneath were carried 
off and counted as relics. <All the great, 
heroic qualities of the man were recalled. He was 
Miracles 


sacred 
accounted a saint. were alleged to take 
place when his relics were touched. 

Then the dead man’s enemies were aroused, an 
alleged death-bed confession was published, wherein 
Longbeard was made out to be a sorry criminal. 
Not the least of the offenses laid to his charge was 
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that a who. was not his wife, had stood 


faithfully by the rebel, even when the church was 


woman, 


on fire. 

The times were rough. It is probable that Long- 
beard, crusader and fighting man, had sins enough 
to confess before death took him. But his traducers 
were silent as to these sins in the man’s lifetime. 
They waited until no answer could be given before 
uttering their miserable libels against the one cour- 
ageous champion of the poor. 

Longbeard had aroused the common working peo- 
ple to make a stand against obvious oppression and 
injustice—there was the head and front of his offend- 
ing, there was his crime; earning for him not only 
a felon’s death, but the loss of character, and the 
branding for all time with the contemptuous title, 
“demagogue.” 

Yet in the slow building up of English liberties 
William FitzOsbert played his part, and laid down 
his life in the age-long struggle for freedom, as 
many a better has done. 

In 1198, two years after the death of Longbeard, 
Hubert was compelled to resign the justiciarship. 
His monks at Canterbury, to whom the church of 
St. Mary in Cheapside belonged, and who had no 
love for their archbishop, indignant at the violation 
of sanctuary and the burning of their church, ap- 
pealed to the king and to the pope, Innocent IIT., to 
make Hubert give up his political activities and con- 
fine himself to the work of an archbishop. In the 
same year a great council of the nation, led by St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, flatly refused a royal demand for 
money made by Hubert. 

Innocent IIT. was against him, the great barons 
were against him, and Hubert resigned. But he 
held the archbishopric till 1205. 
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The Trenches 


THE DIARY OF A DOCTOR ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT 
By Austin Maculey 
Lieut.-Surgeon, B. E. F. 
ANY people who have not been within hear- 
think that fighting is 
from the “sea to 


ing of the guns 
continually in 


This, like many another popular idea, 


progress 
Switzerland.” 
is far short of the mark. 
which hardly a shot is fired during the day, and 


There are some sectors in 


regiments put in their term in the trenches without a 
casualty. At night time, machine guns occasionally 
play along the front of both opposing lines to stop 
raiding or patrolling parties in “‘No Man’s Land,” 
but seldom does a bullet find its billet. On the other 
hand, there are sectors or whole army fronts where 
the ordinary layman has not the remotest idea of 
the fierce conflict going on. Such is the Somme 
front to-day. The pen of a Victor Hugo could give 
only a faint notion of all the terrible machines of 
war at work on such a front. 

My battalion in its next 
was posted to a quiet sector and had a quiet time 


term in the trenches 


‘in.’ There was little incident of note to describe 
and therefore much time to examine the conditions 
and survey the fields in which the conflicting armies 
are endeavoring to gain victory. In the quietest 
sector, however, it is not wise to expose oneself for 
more than a moment, for the sniper is always on the 
lookout for “scalps,” and woe betide the careless 
and the curious. 

A bird’s-eye view of any portion of the battle 
front reveals nothing on the surface but a wide 
stretch of country with not a living thing to be seen, 
that between you and the horizon 


there are thousands of men. Red lines of earth or 


yet you know 


bleached sandbags indicate the position of the 


trenches and all in between and immediately behind 
is desolation. Landmarks such as fences, farm 
houses, hedges and even rows of trees have prac- 
tically disappeared; the ground is ploughed up here 
and there with shell craters, and bridges and roads 


are partially destroyed. There is, however, one land- 
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mark constant—the barbed wire entangle 


ments guarding the principal opposing lines 
through a 


always 
| 206 ke 
(preferably 


ing along the surface 


periscope), one sees what was previously a beautiful 
row of poplars, now a ragged line of stumps with 
an odd tree standing like a telegraph pole without 
a semblance of leaf or branch, It is not uncommon 
to see a large tree snapped across in the center and 
all its weight of branches lying yards away. Copses 
or small woods in the firing line present a similar 
tattered appearance. I have seen a beautiful wood 
in June covered with foliage, but 
of a “strong point” on the enemy line. 


standing in front 
I have seen 
the same wood in September and it seemed as if 
a forest fire had 
another wood not in the firing line and still clothed 


blown over it. Close by it was 
in leaves—a picture of summer and winter side by 
Delville Wood has been torn to pieces, and 
buried and unearthed 


side. 
many of the trees have been 
again by high explosive shells. At various points 
of the front, particularly where there is high ground, 
mining has been carried out extensively, and large 
mine craters mark the scenes of such activity. Suci 
is a general view of the surface, and now of the 
world below. 

Another popular but erroneous idea is that there 
are actual trenches along the entire front. Trenches 
are impossible in low-lying or marshy ground, as 
they would get swamped with water, even in mid- 
summer. In such ground, as in Belgium, — the 
“trenches” are large 
propped up, as a rule, by stout poles or by any 
thing else at hand, such as farm implements, etc. | 
once saw the broken-up statue of the Virgin and 
the Child, taken from a ruined shrine near by, used 
Actual trenches exist only in 


breastworks of sandbags 


in making a parapet. 
the higher ground and as they are more effective 
than sandbag breastworks and more easily made, 
they are dug 
general effect is the same—you are protected from 


where possible. In either case, the 
the enemy fire by a parapet, and from the backtire 
of shells by a parados. The lines are never straight, 
but zig-zag, forming “bays” and “islands” to prevent 
enfilading with machine guns. The bottom of the 
trenches are with trench wooder 


trestles, underneath which runs a small drain, and 


laid boards or 
there are “sump holes” at intervals to catch the 
water. 

In summer and in dry weather it is not unpleasant 
to walk about among the trenches, provided there 
are not too many shells exploding in your vicinity. 
The lines often run through gardens and orchards, 
wild flowers sometimes over- 
trenches one often 


and fruit trees and 
hang the parapet. Inside the 
notices the little scarlet pimpernel growing on the 
bare side or amongst the sandbags. A cabbage or 
a turnip raises its vivid green on the parapet, but 
over the “lid” is usually a desolation of dried-up 
grass, weeds and scrub. In wet weather and par- 
ticularly in winter, the picture considerably alters 
In low ground the trenches are partially filled with 
water, the of the whether made ot 
piles of sandbags or of earth, fall in at 
points, and pity it is of the men who have to hold 
In quiet sectors, trench feet and frost- 


sides trench, 


various 


the line. 
bite are more to be feared than the enemy, and the 
army takes many precautions to combat this trouble. 
In your tour of duty in the trenches you almost 
continually have to wade through water sometimes 
up to your waist, but this is trivial in comparison 
to the slimy stretches of sticky mud that grip you 
and hold you fast. I have known men to be dragged 
out—of their boots, not the mud. My battalion once 
relieved a Bantam battalion, and the runs 
that three of the Bantams had to be rescued from 
the mud and water otherwise they would have prob- 
You who step so daintily in the 


story 


ably perished. 
street and grip your garments as a protest against 
the mud, know not of the word. The thing you 
complain of is to the mud in the trenches as a pea 
is to a pyramid, and this condition obtains for six 
months of the year. Important attacks and advances 


are carried out under such conditions, and the suf- 
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ferings of the men outside of wounds or injuries is 
often beyond human endurance. 
The trenche ¥ like the streets of a city, have each 


a name, except the front line, which is always 


known as the “Front Line.” The names are interest- 


ing and as there are millions of trenches, every 


conceivable subject has been called upon to supply a 
The names of great warriors flourish in big 
There must 


name. 
letters at the entrance of many trenches. 
be hundreds of Wellington and 
avenues, and in the enemy lines the trenches of Hin- 


streets Napoleon 


denburg and Mackensen are myriad. The regiments 
who make the new trenches usually give them names, 
and therefore Canadian and Australian names are 
Scotch 


various 


common in some places, while and_ Irish 


names make their appearance in sectors. 
The great majority of the names, however, are called 
after the principal London streets and therefore there 
are hundreds of Piccadillys, Oxford streets, Fleet 
streets, Edgware roads, etc. Many of the names are 
associated with certain incidents such as “Deadman’s 
Alley,” “Skeleton Lane,” and 


Corner,” “Shrapnel 
“Hell Fire Cross.” 

The houses or “dug-outs” in these streets are of a 
varied and interesting character. They are situated 
usually in the front and support lines and seldom in 
the communication trenches. Like the trenches, ac- 
tual dug-outs do not exist in low ground, but are 
mostly small cubicles made with sandbags in the main 
breastworks. In high ground the real “dug-outs” are 
sometimes thirty or forty feet deep and one can 
sleep in them without fear of being blown up with 
high explosive shells. They are used chiefly as liv- 
ing rooms (when one has time to live in them) and 
Many tenants use a considerable 
names 


as munition stores. 
wit and ingenuity in attaching 
The 


Rusholme—like 


amount of 
following specimens are typical: 

h—— when shells are 
“Hellth House,” “Funkville,” 
“Lazy Lizzie Lodge,” the last referring to the high 
caliber shells that travel in a lazy manner overhead 


to them. 
“Villa 


about,’ 


’ 


in parenthesis. 


from the heavy guns behind. 

With the exception of rats and cats, animal life 
about the trenches is practicaily unknown. LKarely 
is a dog to be seen, for dogs are attached to persons 
and cats to places. Many of the cats are tame, but 
the younger generation are wild. Rats swarm in all 
parts of the trenches and are a general nuisance. 
They scramble across your face when you are asleep 
and eat your chocolate or any other tasty bit you 
leave about your dug-out. On a moonlight night as 
you walk along the trenches you see their forms on 
the parapet silhouetted on the sky line. For a mo- 
ment you remain still,,and then suddenly you swing 
your trench stick with a mighty swish, and if you 
are quick enough there is a casualty or two in the 
ranks of the rodents. 
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Be eke of 
Old Age 
By Anton Chekhov 
TATE COUNCILLOR USIELKOV, architect, 
arrived in his native town, where he had been 
summoned to restore the cemetery church. He 
was born in the town, he had grown up and 
been married there, and yet when he got out of 
the train he hardly recognized it. Everything was 
changed. For instance, eighteen years ago, when 
he left the town to settle in Petersburg, where the 
railway station is now, boys used to hunt for mar- 
mots: now as you come into the High street there 
is a four-storied “Hotel Vienna,” with apartments, 
where there was of old an ugly gray fence. - But 
not the fence or the houses or anything had changed 
so much as the people. Questioning the hall-porter, 
Usielkov discovered that more than half of the 
people he remembered were dead or paupers or 
forgotten. 
“Do you remember Usielkov?” he asked the por- 
ter. “Usielkov, the architect, who divorced his wife. 
He had a house in Sviribev street... . Surely 
you remember.” 
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“No, I don’t remember any one of the name.” 


“Why, it’s impossible not to remember. It Was 
an exciting case, All the cabmen knew, even. Try 
to remember. His divorce was managed by the 
attorney, Shapkin, the swindler the notorious 
sharper, the man who was thrashed at the club...” 

“You mean Ivan Nicolaich ?” 
“Ves. . 


“Thank heaven, his honor’s alive. 


.. Is he alive ?—dead ?” 

His honor’s a 
notary now, with an office. Well-to-do. Two houses 
in Kirpichny street. Just lately married his daugh- 
ter off.” 

Usielkov strode from one corner of the room to 
An idea flashed into his mind. From bore- 
dom, he decided to see Shapkin. It was afternoon 
when he left the hotel and quietly walked to Kir- 
He found Shapkin in his office and 
From the well-built, alert 


another. 


pichny street. 
hardly recognized him. 
attorney with a quick, impudent, perpetually tipsy 
expression, Shapkin had become a modest, gray- 
haired, shrunken old man. 

“You 
gotten. 
Usielkov.”’ 

“Usielkov? Which Usielkov? Ah!” 

Remembrance came to Shapkin: he recognized him 
Began exclamations, questions, 


have for- 
“I'm your old client, 


don’t recognize me. You 


”” Usielkov began. 


and was confused. 
recollections. 

“Never expected... never thought...” chuckled 
Shapkin. “Would you like champagne? Perhaps 
you'd like oysters. My dear man, what a lot of 
money I got out of you in the old days—so much 
that I can’t think what I ought to stand you.” 


“Please, don’t trouble,” said Usielkov. “I haven't 


time. I must go to the cemetery and examine the 
church. I have a commission.” 

“Splendid. We'll have something to eat and, 
drink and go together. I've got some splendid 


l'll take you there and introduce you to 
I'll fix up everything. 

You're not 
There's 


horses! 
the churchwarden. 
But what’s the matter, my dearest man? 
avoiding me, not afraid? Please sit nearer. 
nothing to be afraid of now. Long ago, | 
really was pretty sharp, a bit of a rogue... but 
I’m quieter than water, humbler than grass. 
There are children. 


now 
I’ve grown old; got a family. 
... Time to die!” 

The friends had something to eat and drink and 
went in a coach and pair to the cemetery. 
Shapkin was reminis- 
sledge. “I but I 
Do you remember how you 


” 


“Ves, it was a good time, 
cent, sitting in the remember, 
simply can’t believe it. 
divorced your wife? It’s almost twenty years ago, 
and you've probably forgotten everything, but I -re- 
member it as though I conducted the petition yester- 
day. My God, how rotten I was! Then I was a 
smart, casuistical devil, full of sharp practice and 
deviltry and I used to run into some shady 
affairs, particularly when there was a good fee, as 
in your case, for instance. What was it you paid 
Five—six hundred. Enough to upset 
anybody! By the time you left for Petersburg you'd 
left the whole affair completely in my hands. ‘Do 
what you like!’ And your former wife, Sophia 
Mikhailovna, though she did come from a merchant 
family, was proud and selfish. To bribe her to take 
the guilt on herself was difficult—extremely difficult. 
I used to come to her for a business talk, and 
when she saw’ me, she would say to her maid: 
‘Masha, surely I told you I wasn’t at home to scoun- 
drels.’ I tried one way, then another wrote 
letters to her, tried to meet her accidentally—no 
good. I had to work through a third person. For 
a long time I had trouble with her, and she only 
yielded when you agreed to give her ten thousand. 
She could not stand out against ten thousand. She 
succumbed. She began to weep, spat in my 
face, but she yielded and took the guilt on herself.” 

“If I remember, it was fifteen, not ten thousand 
she took from me,” said Usielkov. 

“Yes, of course ... fifteen, my mistake.” 


me then? 


Shap- 
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kin was disconcerted. ‘“‘Anyway, it’s all past and 
done with now. Why shouldn’t I confess, frankly? 
Ten I gave to her, and the remaining five I bar- 
gained out of you for my own share. I deceived 
both of you. It’s all past, why be ashamed 
of it? And who else was there to take from, Boris 
Pietrovich, if not from you? I ask you. ... You 
You married in caprice: 
You were making 


were rich and well-to-do. 
you were divorced in caprice. 
a fortune. I remember you got twenty thousand 
out of a single contract. Whom was I to tap, if 
not you?) And I must confess, I was tortured by 
envy. If you got hold of a nice lot of money, 
people would take off their hats to you: but the 
same people would beat me for shillings and smack 
my face in the club. But why recall it? It’s 
time to forget.” 

“Tell me, please, how did Sophia Mikhailovna 
live afterwards?” 

“With her ten thousand? On ne peut plus 
badly. God knows whether it was frenzy or 
pride and conscience that tortured her, because she 
had sold herself for money—or perhaps she loved 
you; but she took to drink, you know. She received 
the money and began to gad about with officers 
in troikas. Drunkenness, philandering, debauch- 
ery. . . . She would come into a tavern with an 
officer, and instead of port or a light wine, she 
would drink the strongest cognac to drive her into 
a frenzy.” 

“Yes, she was eccentric. I suffered enough with 
her. She would take offense at some trifle and then 
.. And what happened afterwards?” 
I was sitting 


get nervous. 

“A week passed, a fortnight. 
at home writing. Suddenly the door opened and 
‘Take your cursed money,’ she said, 
.. She could not 


she comes in. 
and threw the parcel in my face. . 
resist it. Five hundred were missing. She 
had only got rid of five hundred.” 

“And what did you do with the money ?” 

“It’s all past and done with. What’s the good 
I certainly took it. What 
are you staring at me like that for? Wait for 
It’s a complete novel, the sickness of 


of concealing it? 


the sequel. 
a soul! Two months passed by. One night I 
came home drunk, in a wicked mood... . I turned 
on the light and saw Sophia Mikhailoyvna sitting on 
my sofa, drunk, too, wandering a bit, with something 
savage in her face as if she had just escaped from 
money back,’ she 


the mad-house. ‘Give me my 


said. ‘I’ve changed my mind. If I’m going to 
the dogs, I want to go madly, passionately. Make 
haste, you scoundrel, give me the money.’ How 


indecent it was!” 
“And you 1 


did you give it to her: 


“IT remember. I gave her ten roubles.” 


“Oh . . . is it possible?”  Usielkov frowned. 
“If you couldn’t do it yourself, or you didn’t 
want to, you could have written to me... And I 


didn’t know ... I didn’t know!” 
“My dear man, why should I write, when she 


wrote herself afterwards when she was in the hos- 


pital ?” 
“IT was so taken up with the new marriage that 
I paid no attention to letters. . . . But you were 


an outsider; you had no antagonism to Sophia Mik- 
hailovna. . . . Why didn’t you help her?” 

“We can’t judge by our present standards, Boris 
Pietrovich. Now we think in this way; but then we 
thought quite differently... . Now I might perhaps 
have given her a thousand roubles; but then even 
she didn’t get them for nothing! 
It’s time to forget... . But 


ten roubles 
It’s a terrible story. 
here you are!” 

The sledge stopped at the churchyard gate. Usiel- 
kov and Shapkin got out of the sledge, went through 
the gate and walked along a long, broad avenue. 
The bare cherry trees, the acacias, the gray crosses 
and monuments sparkled with hoar-frost. In each 
flake of snow the bright, sunny day was reflected. 
There was the smell you find in all cemeteries, of 


incense and fresh-dug earth. 
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“You have a beautiful cemetery,” said Usielkov. 
“It’s almost an orchard.” 

“Yes, but it’s a pity the thieves steal the monu- 
Look, there, behind that cast-iron memorial, 


Would 


ments. 
on the right, Sophia Mikhailovna is buried. 
you like to see?” 

The friends turned to the right, stepping in deep 
snow towards the cast-iron memorial. 

“Down here,” said Shapkin, pointing to a little 
stone of white marble. “Some subaltern or other 
put up the monument on her grave.” 

Usielkov slowly took off his hat and showed his 
bald pate to the snow. Eyeing him, Shapkin also 
took off his hat, and another baldness shone be- 
neath the sun. The silence round about was like 
the tomb, as though the air were dead, too. The 
friends looked at the stone, silent, thinking. 

“She is asleep!’ Shapkin broke the silence. “And 
she cares very little that she took the guilt upon 
herself and drank cognac. Confess, Boris Pietro- 
vich !” 

“What” asked Usielkov, sternly. 

“That however loathsome the past may he, it’s 
better than this.” And Shapkin pointed to his gray 
hairs. 

“In the old days I did not even think of death. 
... If I'd met her, IT would have circumvented her, 
but now well, now!” 

Sadness took hold of Usielkov. 
wanted to cry, passionately, as he once desired to 
love. And he felt that these tears would be 
exquisite, refreshing. Moisture came out of his 
eyes and a lump rose in his throat, but . . . Shapkin 
was standing by his side, and Usielkov felt ashamed 
He turned back 


Suddenly he 


of his weakness before a witness. 
quickly and walked towards the church. 

Two hours later, having arranged with the church- 
warden and examined the church, he seized the 
opportunity while Shapkin was talking away to the 
priest, and ran to shed a tear. He walked to the 
stone surreptitiously, with stealthy steps, looking 
round all the time. The little white monument 
stared at him absent, so sadly and innocently, as 
though a girl and not a wanton divorcee were 
beneath. 

“Tf I could weep, could weep!” thought Usielkoy. 

But the moment for weeping had been lost. 
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The End of the Lane 


AVID CORRISTON had ridden in from his 
farm to attend the first of a series of three 
evening lectures on “Lightening Women’s 

Labor,” given in the town hall by a woman speaker 

from Chicago under the auspices of the Woman's 


He had 


come because his wife had begged him to allow her 


Literary Club of the village of Hampden. 


to hear them, and he had grudgingly consented with 
the proviso that he should hear the first that he 
might judge as to whether they were liable to put 
any pernicious “new-fangled notions in her head.” 
As Corriston was leaving the hall, shaking his head 
erimly over what he had heard, the village docto: 
word with you, Corriston,” 
“Your 


approached him. ‘A 
said the latter in his brusquely kind voice. 
wife was in to see me yesterday. Has she said any- 
thing to you about it?” 

Corriston frowned as he shook his head. “I wa 
plowing all day and gone from sun-up till dark.” 

“TI thought she wouldn’t. She’s the kind that 
never say anything until they’re forced to, and then 
it’s usually too late.” The doctor turned so that he 
could look the other man 
“Corriston, your wife’s in a bad way. I must put 
She’s tottering on the edge of a 
I think you know the cause better 
farm and housework—chilc- 


squarely in the face 


it to you bluntly. 
nervous collapse. 
than I do; years of 
bearing along with it--lack of any sort of social 
pleasure. I'll wager she hasn't been to church in 
two years.” 

“We've got too much stock to leave the place on 


Sundays,” said the other sullenly. 
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“Your wife is a sensitive, high-strung woman,” 
continued the doctor,’ and you know that it doesn’t 
take much to throw the cog-wheels of sanity out of 
mesh. She doesn’t need medicine—she needs a rest. 
My warning to you is to get her away out of her 
present surroundings—-the sooner the better. Gocd 
night.” 

The expression on Corriston’s face as he mounted 
his grey mare and cantered out of the village toward 
his farm indicated that he took little stock in what 
the doctor had told him. 

It was a cold night in September, and a misty 
drizzle, which had been falling all day, now turned 
into a heavy rain. Corriston buttoned his oilskin 
cape tightly about him and, pulling his slouch hat 
over his eyes, drove his spurs into the flanks of 
the mare. She sprang forward, slipping and splash- 
ing in the mud of the road. A gusty wind began to 
blow, driving blinding sheets of water into the peer- 
ing eyes of man and horse. When he came to the 
small white church, surrounded by the graves of 
the village dead, Corriston decided to seek a tem- 
porary shelter within until the fury of the storm 
abated. Tying his mare to one of the palings of 
the fence under the partial shelter of an aged oak, 
he ran to the church door, which was never locked, 
pushed it open and strode down the aisle to the 
pulpit, where he sat down in the high-backed chair 
behind. 

He had loaded his pipe and was about to light 
it when a blast of air from the door, which he had 
tightly closed behind him, blew out his match. With 
an exclamation, Corriston rose and started toward 
the door, but before he had gone ten steps, it was 
gently but firmly closed. He retraced his steps to 
the chair, struck a second match and lighted his 
pipe. When he had taken three puffs he heard a 
rustling sound, and straining his eyes saw a dim 
form in the aisle. He was not a superstitious man, 
and cursed himself for the chill of fear that ran 
.down his spine. He looked again, and the flashes 
of lightning from the windows high in the wall 
revealed the lines of a human figure, clad in a robe 
of some light greyish material, which was coming 
rapidly and noiselessly toward him. Corriston stood 
his ground until the figure mounted the pulpit plat- 
form, and reached toward him a long, thin, white 
arm. Then with a loud cry he flung away his pipe 
and bolted for the door. Behind him, as he paused 
to open it, he heard the swish, swish of garments. 
Suddenly he was pulled backward by a convulsive 
grip upon his collar. With a great wrenching he 
freed himself, and dashed into the storm toward his 
horse. 

He threw himself upon her back, and pulling the 
bridle rein over her head, rowelled her mercilessly. 
With a snort of pain she sprang into the road, but, 
before she could get her head, he felt a tugging at 
his coat-sleeve and the figure had mounted behind 
him. He turned in his saddle to strike at it, but 
as he did so felt the clutch of icy fingers about 
his neck. Beside himself with terror, Corriston tried 
to wrench them away, but his frantic efforts seemed 
only to increase the ferocity of their grip, so that 
the sharp nails bored into his flesh. 

The mare was running at a furious pace and thie 
struggle continued for about three-quarters of a 
mile, to where the main road turned into the lane 
which led to Corriston’s house. Here the mare 
swerved sharply, slipped, and went to her knees in 
the mud. Her fall threw Corriston over her head, 
and the mysterious figure with him. The mare got 
to her feet and galloped off up the lane. 

Five minutes later Corriston came back to 
sciousness. The figure had disappeared, but the grey 
robe it had worn lay at his feet. With a shudder he 
staggered to his feet and started to grope his way 
toward the light burning in the kitchen of his home. 
The door was open when he reached it, and across 
the threshold, clad only in a night-dress, which was 
streaked and spattered with mud, lay the body of 
She was dead. 


con- 


his wife. 
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3517 N. Grand 2801 Gravois 4401 Chouteau 
1136 N. Kingshighway 7106 S. Broadway 
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d Thousands 
CEZ Light 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


















It gives three times as much light as the open-flame burner, and uses only 
half the gas. 


Y —-harmonizes with any existing upright gas chandelier or wall bracket. 
—needs no matches—-lights or extinguishes by chain-pull. 
—-costs little to buy; burns three hours for one cent. 

in —is approached by no other incandescent light in economy of upkeep. 

- —-gives a beautiful eye-comforting quality of semi-indirect light, unrivaled 

- by anything but daylight. 

1S 

e 


Our Special Campaign Terms: 


; No initial payment with each of 
‘ required either at t f 

, time of order or Cc’ yOur heat tour 
s installation. gas bills. 


Phone orders given prompt attention. Central 3800, Main 4800. 


HT COMPANY 


Eleventh and Olive 
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Letters From the People 


The Art League Prize Poem 
AS THOU WILT. 
By Ethelwyn Dithridge, 
Hollis, L. I, 
(Awarded the prize of one hundred 
dollars in the Art League Poetry Com- 
petition, December, 1916.) 
If in the sheltering circle of my arms 
No little child of mine shall ever 
rest, 
Nor I may feel the touch that thrills 
and charms 
Of helpless, searching lips against 
my breast, 
Yet for the sake of that beloved child 
Of whom my dream is ever, night and 
day, 
Teach me the mother spirit, tender, 
mild, 
That from no childish need can turn 
away. 


And if the love that I had held so sure 

Grow dim and distant till it vanish 

quite, 
Grant me that changeless love that 
shall endure 

Strong and sufficient for earth’s 

darkest night. 
Take from my heart all bitterness and 
pain, ; 

Until these futile, selfish strivings 

cease; 
Use THOU the life I should but spend 
in vain, 

And in the joy of service, grant me 

peace. 

What’s this?—a sleeve?—'tis like a 
demi-cannon ! 

Shades of Pegasus, is this the chosen 
poem? <A hundred shining shekels for 
these sixteen lines of doggerel—six dol- 
lars for each sickly-sentimental line! 
Things move swiftly in these modern 
times, to be sure—swiitly, and without 
regard! And this is about the most re- 
gardless thing that has- happened in 
many a moon. To any thinking mind, 
of even two-by-four caliber, the question 
naturally presents itself, “and did no real 
poets enter?” What of Sara Teasdale, 
Zoe Akins, Orrick Johns? (A hundred 
dollars is a sum not to be sneezed at!) 
And then the horrible thought forces it- 
self upon one, “but they did enter, only 
to be put in their proper place by this 
high-minded, womanly utterance!” (His- 
tory does not relate whether Ethelwyn 
is fine or superfine, but the noble desire 
expressed in the first verse so chastely, 
in iambic, centrifugal centimeters, would 
lead one to suspect the author of being 
the Female of the Species!) Or then, 
again, it may be that the real poets were 
leary of the jury. I do not know who 
composed that august body on this sol- 
emnly epic occasion, but let that pass, 
jury or no jury, it is immoral to let it 
be thought for a moment that this sort 
of thing merits a hearing, let. alone a 
cool hundred. It is disintegrating to 
art standards that such a thing should 
represent the high-water mark for po- 
etry, in an organization like the St. 
Louis Art League. The thing (one can- 
not call it a poem) is trite and common- 
place from every point of view—the 
sort of thing a village newspaper might 
print proudly on its front page—even 
the Ladies’ Home Journal would not be 
guilty! It is so chastely mid-Victorian, 
tidies-on-the-sofa, a-lady-does-not-cross- 
her—er—ah—limbs! And fancy, in our 
day and generation, of having the temer- 
ity to use “arms-charms,” “rest-breast” 


as a rhyming scheme! (It is just the 
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The Genius of Fashion 
in Spring Apparel 








ln abundant showing of Spring Coats, Suits, 
Skirts and Blouses expressing the modes of the 


Dresses, 


moment. 





selection. 


from the floor. 


that selection is a simple matter. 


The Coats 


Here, too, the variety is ample and the 
smart as the styles—Covert, Check Velours, Tricotine, Gabardine, 
Khaki-Kool, ete. Whether you want a coat for dress wear, or 


The woman who appreciates the advantage of having lighter, brighter 
apparel for early warm days will experience here the greatest ease of 

In the Costume Salon there are dresses for every occasion. 
exceptionally smart model of blue serge has extended waistline, box 
and knife-plaited skirt that fs full but hangs straight, sash in the back 
with tassel ends and long-roll shawl collar and cuffs of sand-color satin. 
The side trimming of glass rings and cord is a distinguishing feature. 


The Suits 


“Tailcred lines” is the keynote of style for early Spring wear on the 
street and the lavish use of buttons adds character to the mode. 

The Double-breasted Prince Chap Suit is a jaunty style that is most becom- 
ing and may be had in covert cloth, blue or black hairline suiting. 
skirt—an unusually smart cut—is in the new approved length—8 to 9 inches 


Price, $37.50 


The new Sports Models for afternoon wear at the country club and the 
like, are the prettiest we have ever seen. 
high colors are most effective, stripes are prominent and such 
combinations as a plain-colored coat with striped or contrasting 
skirt are very good. The sleeves, too, are so pretty, the pockets 
and collars large and picturesque and the plaited skirts so smart 


as 


An 


The 


The beautiful combinations of 








New Blouses of Subtle 
Charm 


The Blouse Shop is showing a 
diversity of French Voile and Batiste 
Blouses in very new and decidedly 
smart styles attractively trimmed 
with filmy laces and heavy eyelet em- 


for general wear, the collection is equal to your demands. 





| 

| We are specializing more than ever before on Suits and | 
Coats of extra size. The woman who requires size 50 can | 
be fitted in just as smart and becoming a garment as the | 
woman who wears size 36. New models now on display 
introducing the latest style-ideas. | 


77 a . 7 in the new Spring colorings rettily 
How We Have Provided for Large Women jeulaaek Gtk wees, eee, ce 
and sleeves. Prices $5 to $10 


Silk 





broidery. Prices 


Georgette and Crepe de Chine Blouses 


Smart, indeed, are the new Striped 
Jersey Shirts in such color com- 
binations as black and blue, black and 
heliotrope and black and rose on white 
grounds. Prices 


$5 to $10 


$6.50 to $10 











Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth. 














utter futility of ever finding a new set 
of rhymes that has driven the world 
vers librewards, to tell the truth!) But, 
bad as is the mold in which this thought 
of Ethelwyn’s is cast, still worse is the 
thought itself. We've outlived this 
noble mother rot, thanks be! And as 
for the noble uplift, we are beginning to 
tire of that, too. The war has made us 
violent and strenuous in all our expres- 
sions of our ego, and the gentle turning 
of the other cheek is antique and obso- 
lete. Perhaps, though, that is just what 
actuated the jury in its cataclysmic de- 
cision—mayhap they were a-weary of 
“outs” and “gore’—and all the other 
heavy artillery of modern poetic war. 
Maybe they were glad of the chance to 
reward so noble a return of woman to 
her cage. Well, so be it. 
ENVOI. 


For one thing, at least, the Lord make 
us truly thankful. It came out of Long 
Island and not from Mizzoura! 


WILLIAMINA PARRISH. 


3855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLB 
Special Department for Cleaning and Repairing Rugs 


Clearestand Best Work Done inthe City 











Marking an Epoch 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

However partisans might look upon 
it, time will place the state paper of 
Woodrow Wilson, just addressed to the 
senate, upon the question of a league of 
nations to enforce peace, among the im- 
mortal state papers of history. It will 
be the cornerstone of the structure 
erected to commemorate the establish- 
ment of world peace—the marker of an 
epoch in the annals of mankind. 


The president sums up in one para- 


graph the essential proposals that he has 


to make to the nations of the world, as 
follows: 

“T am proposing, as it were, that the 
nations should with one accord adopt 


the doctrine of President Monroe as the 
doctrine of the world; that no nation 
should seek to extend its polity over any 
other nation or people, but that every 
people should be left free to determine 
its own polity, its own way of develop- 
ment, unhindered, unthreatened, ut- 
afraid, the little along with the great 
and powerful.” 

That paragraph not only plainly states 
the Monroe doctrine, which applied only 
to the Western hemisphere, but by the 
clearness of the statement plainly shows 
how that doctrine may be extended to 
all the nations of the earth. The orig- 
inal doctrine merely asserted the proposi- 
tion that America would consider it 2% 
unfriendly act upon the part of any 1a 
tion for such nation to seek to extend 
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The February Sale of Shoes 


—Is now the important event on the Store’s calendar 


HIS is an annual occasion which is original with this store, and which has been conducted 
for several years with unvarying success. 

Provisions have been made to supply every Footwear requirement for men, women and 
children, and to give the best staple and authentic styles in dependable Footwear at prices that 
are extraordinarily low. 

Women will find in this sale, Shoes that will have most popular vogue in the spring and 
summer seasons, and by anticipating their needs and supplying them, will effect large savings. 


Spring Footwear, $3.45 Novelty Shoes, $7.85 
OME are “factory rejects,” W ’ S ° R OOTWEAR par excellence— 
S and are cane in plain omen Ss pring oots F styles that are the last 
colors and combinations, word, shown in fine black, 
tan and gray kid vamps with 











in all sizes, and in the newest } 0 Stvles 
styles. All Advan e Sty les, $ 85 9-inch embossed leather tops, in 
In This Sale at colors to blend with the vamps. 
° All sizes and all widths. 
Spring Boots, $5.85 P ‘ .P < * YA? TA Also at this figure are Black 
ULL kid with gray kid IGH -GRADE FOOTWEAR | from and Tan Calfskin Riding Boots. 
tops — glazed kid with some of the best makers, fashioned of 
white kid tops—tan calf- : ; : : ° 
skin with champagne kid tops— black kidskin, tan calf and kid, patent and Spring Pumps at $6.85 
Trostel’s lost purple calfskin dull leathers. ‘There are many striking Smart, new styles in plain 
with ivory kid tops, or brown ‘ é rae ‘Sayers ty: ciety : patent or dull leather, and Rus- 
ubuck tops, and patent leather combinations ol W hite, 1VOT bd and gray O1 sia ealf with hand-turned soles 
with ivory kid tops. Also Rus- buckskin tops, also cravenetted or basket- and full Louis heels. Also Colo- 
sia calf with buckskin tops, all- EE Se ee ae ee a ee ee nial styles with tongue and 
buckskin and black kid with WESVE CAONS TENTS, 1 t, & ORS Ween wpe. buckle to match the leather. 
white tops, patent and dull There are all sizes and widths. These are made over the latest 
leathers, and other styles in one New York last, and from the 





great lot. best makers of the country. 


Silver & Gold Cloth Slippers $4.85 | Women’s Spring Pumps, $3.85 |Women’s Pumps and Shoes, $2.85 


AINTY Footwear that is assured | eee a ee ' _ INE Pumps of white calf, field mouse 

Riad: dha da oi Ree | SPLENDID variety of the new | and patent leather. Also Dress 
popularity for the more aressy Oc- styles, in dull and patent leather, | Slippers in plain and beaded effects. 
casions, These are made from with hand-turned soles, and cellu- | Shown in all sizes and widths, 





Women’s Patent and Dull Leather 
|Shoes, in staple styles. All sizes and 
plain and strap styles. | widths. 


finest materials, and have hand-turned | 
soles, with covered heels. Shown in all 
sizes and widths. 


Men's High-Grade Shoes, $2.85 | ‘American Gentleman"’ Shoes, $3.85 
Values that emphatically declare this is the most important This is a sample line of “American Gentleman” Shoes, 
sale of months for men. Several thousand pairs of Black and and are examples of what good footwear is made in Saint 
Tan High Shoes—in all staple styles, including the high-toe Louis. There are all leathers, shown in staple styles—Shoes 
or flat English last, in lace and button effects, are offered at that will win immediate approval from men who are judges 
this low price. of value. 


Stix, BaevéiTivler é 


GRAND-LEADER 


SIXTH -WASHINGTON-SEVENTH & LUCAS 


loid or kid covered French heels—in both 





Main Floor. 














U4 
its imstitutions or dominic upon this 
de of e vlol It was not interna 
tional | It ) lv become so 
avrecment amons nations oO} tl 
world. ‘The only reason that America 
has so far maintained it rests upon the 
jealousy of foreign powers. Had any 
one of them sought to violate it, such 


act would have aroused the antagonism 
would at once 


United 


of other powers, which 


have allied themselves with the 


States to aid us in its) maintenance. 
This, not because of special friendliness 
to us, but for fear of an expanding 
neighbor of their own. 

Now, with one stroke, the president 
may he extend 
that the 


protected from agyres- 


shows how this doctrine 
ed to all the 


nations may be 


world, weaker 


sive neighbors. It is a proposal that the 
shall defense of 
those unable to defend themselves. It is 
It is the only se- 


world league itself in 
a noble conception. 
curity for world peace. 

True, some of the other powers might 
point with scorn to Porto Rico, to the 
Philippines, to Panama, not to go fur- 
ther back to our wrenching of Texas 
from Mexico America, un- 
der wiser statesmanship than swaved it 


But to-day 


during those discreditable years, might 
itself 
edge errors and join with others in a 


prove great enough to acknowl- 
guarantee against their recurrence in the 
future. 

The president himself furnishes them 
with our own testimony to this effect in 
his splendid statement that “No peace 
to last, 


accept 


which does 
the principle 


their 


can last, or ought 


not recognize and 
that all 


just powers from the consent of the gov- 


governments derive all 
erned, and that no right anywhere exists 
to hand peoples from sovereignty to sov- 
ereignty as if they were property.” 
However guilty America may have been 
in violating that principle in the past, 
here is a our fu- 
ture. 

When Washington warned against al- 
though he 


pronouncement for 


liances with other powers, 
qualified that statement with the adjec- 
tive “entangling,” the world was at quite 
a different stage of progress. He, him- 
self, for instance, never saw a railroad 
train or a steamboat, never heard of the 
telegraph or telephone and the Atlantic 
cable was as undreamed of as are to- 
day the details of the millenium. A 
steamship to cross the Atlantic in a 
week was an undreamed-of accomplish- 
We have so annihilated distance 
Her 
interests We 
cannot and should not isolate ourselves, 
that shut other 


nations out would also shut us in. 


ment. 
that Europe is now our neighbor. 
are identical. 


and ours 


for the bars would 


These propositions advanced hy 
Woodrow Wilson will become the foun- 
dation upon which shall rest the Federa- 
tion of the World. They are instinct 
with immortal life because they beat in 
harmony with the heart-throbs of man- 
consistent with the 
of liberty in 
clime. They 
QuINBY. 


kind. They are 
aspirations of the 


and in 


soul 
every age 
shall triumph. ‘Aes fs 
ta 


As Much Finality as Needed 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


Your editorial in the Mirror of 
uary 26th, entitled, “The League to En- 


every 


Jan- 


force Peace,” seems a little lacking in 


REEDY’S 





your usual breadth of vision. You men 


tion as one objection to the president's 
address to the senate, “that such a league 
proposes, in effect, to establish and main 
tain, a nality in certain national or 


international relationships.” In the same 


sense, every constitution, or treaty, or 


law, must be considered as proposing a | 
finality,” merely because it declares a 
limita- 


that: 


human conduct without 
time. It 
“Law is what the community wants, de 
that 


If the community, great or 


rule of 


tion in has been said 


fined in a form can be enforced.” 
small, na- 
tional or international, does not want a 
law, it cannot be adopted as law: when 
the community ceases to want a law it 
cannot be enforced. So, the president's 
plan can have no more “finality” than 
the community of nations wills. As you 
“There is no finality in 


” 


yourself say, 
human affairs. 

It is scarcely conceivable that Presi- 
dent Wilson expected his proposal of a 
carried out at 


league of peace to be 


once—or perhaps at all—by the the gov- 
ernmental authorities of Europe, on the 
Surely 


no one expects the German Waiser, the 


basis of the existing conditions. 


Russian Czar, or the Enelish King to 
fall at the feet of the 
United States, 


everything you tell us; do as 


President of the 


you 


and say: accept 
will 
with us.” The president's speech was 
not made to kings and kaisers, except as 
they can represent and follow the will 
The president spoke to 


the 


of the people. 
the 
of humanity. 


hearts of all men in language 
You deseribe the speech 
as “sublime in purpose.” That is as 
much “finality” as it needs. 
Truly yours, 
CHAS. CLAFLIN 
St. Lows, Jan; 26; 1917. 
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At the Theaters 


ALLEN. 


Again A. H. Woods, who had_ the 
“Potash and Perlmutter’ stories made 
into a play, comes forward as_ the 


protagonist of the novel and original in 
the theater. This time the manager who 
dared to star Julian Eltinge, and then 
followed up that with buying a 
series of short stories that had attained 
them drama- 
Perlmutter” 


coup 


popularity, having 
into the “Potash and 


great 
tized 
series of plays, which netted him nearly 


a half million dollars, introduces the 
famous Dolly Sisters, Rozsika and 
Yansci, in a new three-act farce com- 


edy called “His Bridal Night,” from the 
pens of Lawrence Rising and Margaret 
Mayo, and which opens a week’s engage- 
ment at the Jefferson theater next Sun- 
Designed exclusively for 


day night. 


lovers of laughs, lingerie and artfully 
artful dancing, is the press agent de- 
scription. The cast to be seen locally is 
the original New York and Chicago one, 
without a change. 


+ 
OO 
Oo 


“\ Daughter of the Gods” which is 
being shown twice daily at the Shubert- 
Garrick theater to capacity audiences, 
The actual 
was $1,000,000. 
in the picture, 


will continue another weck. 


cost of the picture 


21,218 persons appear 


there being more than 19,000 in one 
single scene. The story is one of en- 
trancing interest and displays Miss 
Kellerman’s individual skill and won- 


derful figure to undreamed of advan- 
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Supremacy Will 


month of February! 


This Sale Begins 
At 8:30. 


by the special 


$2.50 in Merchandise. 





Famous-Barr Co.’s 
February Sales 
In Which This Store’s Value Giving 


As Never Before 


Great things are in store for you for the 
The tremendous buying 
power of this organization, its far-reaching influ- 
ence in the markets of the world, and the benefit 
that naturally accrues to you will be illustrated 
in a practical, common-sense, money-saving way. 
What we purpose to do is this: to begin this 
auspicious occasion with a sale that will extend 
to every section of this great store; to prove to 
you that, despite uncertain market conditions, 
we are in splendid position to supply your wants 
in the most advantageous way. 


Special Price Tickets 
Will Guide You. 


The only way to appreciate fully what this 
special occasion means is to be here in person 
—to walk through the store—and to be guided 
price tickets. 
history of this establishment have we made 
greater preparation for a sale event; and the 
opportunities that will be presented far outweigh, 
in both variety and value, any that have been 
offered on previous occasions. 


A$ SVU 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 


Be Emphasized 


Thursday Morning 


Never in. the 











tage. We see her in the sapphire 

Caribbean, as graceful and mysteriously 

alluring as the sea nemone. The film 

is shown twice daily, at 2:15 and 8:15. 
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No symphony concerts this week by 





the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra cen- 
ters attention upon the “Pop” concert 
of Sunday afternoon and the tenth sym- 
phony concerts of the season next week. 
As soloist of the programme next Sun- 
day afternoon, the orchestra will pre--- 
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ent the St. Louis pianist, George Bud- 
in a concerto for piano and _ or- 
Schytte, 
big number in the day’s list will 
Act 1 of the Wagner 
which will 


deus, 10 


hestra (C-sharp, Minor), Dy 
and the 
be the Finale to 


opera, “Lohengrin,” close 


the afternoon’s programme. The great 
eyent in the musical year in symphony 
affairs is scheduled for February 9 and 
10, when Eugen Ysave, the famous Bel- 


wian 
orchestra in the concerts of those dates. 


violinist, comes to play with the 


Ysaye is regarded by many as the great- 
est violinist of all time, and by others 
as one of the two greatest living violin- 
ists. In the concerts of next week he 
will play a concerto by Vivaldi, and two 
smaller numbers, a “Romanza” by Bee- 
“Havanaise” by  Saint- 


thoven, and 


Saens. 


o, 6. of 
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Fredi Ambrogio, the popular exponent 
of comedy roles of the German theater 
company, will be the beneticiary of Sun- 
day’s performance of “Der Protzen- 
hauer,’ a jolly farce of peasant life in 
It has never been seen 
ot 


stage in 


the mountains, 
the successful ones 
Munich 

Singing and 


here and is one 
that held the 


long and prosperous run. 


for a 


dancing will be features of the evening, 


with the possible participation of the 
folk-dancers of the Bavarian Society. 


The week has 
two headliners on an unusually interest- 
bill. 
Nelson seen in 
the sketch 


Nordstrom, and Bert Kalmar and 


Columbia theater next 


Laura 
“The Cat 


Frances 


ing Orpheum vaudeville 


Hall 


Kitten,” a 


will be 
and by 
Jessie 


Brown present their character novelty, 


Land.” This is a_ beautiful 


production, 


“Nursery 
scenic introducing several 
well known characters from the “Mother 
story book. Others on the bill 
are Herbert Williams and Hilda Wolfus 
in “Hark! Hark! Hark!” 


by many as one of best 


( 1008e 


considered 
the laughing 


acts in vaudeville; Bert Levy, the fa- 
mous illustrator; Charlie Howard, with 
Taylor and Hal Pine in “A 


Wright 


Rene Dietrich, somewhat different 


Margaret 


llappy Combination ;:” Horace 


and 


singers in a new offering; Johnny Cant- 


well and Reta Walker in “Get the Fly 
Stuff ;” Pielert and Schotield, and the 
Orpheum Travel Weekly. 

“In Old Kentucky,” which will be 
presented at the American next week, 
heginning Sunday matinee, has enter- 
tained more playgoers throughout the 
United States and Canada than any 


drama now current, and it remains to- 
day one of the most wholesome and in- 
and one of the most absorbing 
The 


love story unfolded in the play is an 


teresting, 


and thrilling of stage offerings. 
idyllic one and charms with its simple 
purity and truth. 


mountain lass who does heroic things in 


There is a lovable 


2 natural manner and there is a manly 


youne hero of the right sort. Miss 
Jean Selkirk, in the leading role of the 
brave mountain girl, gives a splendid 
portrayal of this trying part. 

ote 


Chin Chin, the world’s smallest per- 
the 


bill 


will be one of 


the 


forming elephant, 


leading features of vaudeville 


at the Grand Opera House next weck, 
Chin 


assisted hy several fine dogs and a Shet- 


beginning Monday. Chin will be 


ican 


land pony in some marvelous feats. 


Another attraction of headline propor- 
Bert LaMont’s ‘Western 


showing cowboy pastimes. 


tions will be 
Days,” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mel Burne, in a wide- 
episode entitled, “Archie Hits 
3Jevan and Flint, “A Slight 


, 


awake 
the Hay;” 
Interruption ;” Frances Dyer, in song; 
Original Barrets, hat novelty; Ryan and 
Ryan, novelty long shoe dancers; Rae 
and Wynn, in “a nifty platter of songs 


and chatter,” and new animated and 
comedy pictures complete the  pro- 
gramme. 

oe 


The feature of the year at the Play- 
ers theater goes on on Sunday after- 
noon, February 4, when the premiere 
of Lewis B. Ely’s “A Dry Town,” be- 
The new produc- 
the 
specially 
this 


comes the attraction. 


is staged under direction of 
Lawrence Marston, 
from New York 


Marston’s productions are a part of the 


tion 
engaged 
for one effort. 
history of the modern American stage, 
which the 
stamp of his methods is assured of be- 


and any production bears 
ing interesting, but when this production 


is one of Lewis Ely’s, a man that is 
known to every St. Louisan as a lawyer, 
journalist, story writer and playwright, 
it becomes doubly so. The Players com- 


pany, increased to more than sixty people 


for this offering, is headed by Mitchell 
Harris, and includes of course, Olive 
Templeton, Arthur Holman, Natalie 


Perry and the others. Another special 
feature, however, of “A Dry Town,” is 
that Kirkland, one of 
way’s most distinguished “heavy men,” 
who has come to St. Louis to play 
Colonel Luther Trapp, “the dry boss,” 
“A The management 
disclaims of 
“Stock production” in this effort. 


Hardee Broad- 


Dry Town.” 
intention 


of 
any staging a 
They 
assert that it is in every particular a 
real “production,” in the highest sense 
of that much misused word. The scenery 
is all especially built from new material 
by the Players’ own staff of mechanics, 
painted by their scenic artist, and sur- 
rounded by properties expressly pro- 
vided by the property department. 

The story is a Missouri one, a theme 
that Ely is peculiarly well fitted to deal 
with and one with which he has dealt 
before with notable success. His novel, 
“Young and Old Hate,” 
Lippincott’s published some years ago, 
dealt with Missouri rural life, as does 
“A Dry Town:’ 
his life in Missouri, and much of it in 
he under- 


than 


Love which 


ly has spent most of 


its rural communities, and 


stands it better, perhaps, any 
writer except the master, Mark Twain. 
The the 


acute contest between the advocates of 


plot is woven about present 


the “wet and dry” issue, and is there- 
fore particularly timely. 


i s+. 
cee 
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“Louis XIV” 


Romantic Grand Opera by Homer Moore 
By Victor Lichtenstein 

On February 12, the first performance 
of a grand opera composed in its en- 
tirety by a St. Mr. 
Moore, will be given on the stage of 
Odeon. 
greater significance in the history of 


Louisan, Homer 


the This simple statement has a 


far 
art than would appear on the surface; 


for it is the culmination of a determined 


MIRROR 


effort 


posers 


the of American 


over 


on part com- 
all this to 
secure for their own works a fair public 
Mr. Moore, by 


great republic 


hearing. virtue of his 
bulldog aggressiveness and courage, has 
been a pioneer in this very necessary 
work. Further, he succeeded 
the practical co-operation 
thirty or more St. Louisans who have 
sufficient confidence in venture to 
sign their names as financial guarantors 


has in 


enlisting of 
his 
There will be four 
one 


of the production. 
performances in 
12, 14, 16 and 18. 
will 


week, February 
The principal roles 
be sung by artists of reputation, 


including Constantino, Beriza, Picco, 
Parnell and eight others of tried merit. 

An examination of both the orchestral 
score and the piano arrangement dis- 
closes two comforting facts: First, that 
the vocal parts are grateful, brilliant and 
the 


music. 


refreshingly free from slightest 


trace of futurism in Secondly, 


that the instrumental accompaniment, 
while sufficiently full and sonorous 
where the dramatic situation demands 


it, is at the same time always sub- 


servient to the actor and singer. These 
two fundamental requisites of grand 


opera we would naturally expect from a 
practical vocalist like Mr. Moore; fur- 
ther should led to 
straightforward, common sense and de- 


we be anticipate 


lightful melody from a man who is 
himself clear-eyed and _ straightforward 
and practical in his nature. There are 
part 


noticeably in the second act, where a 


excellent specimens of writing 
canon in seven or eight voices is effec- 
tively worked out; the choruses, which 
play an important role throughout the 
entire work, are fresh and vigorous and 
again eminently singable. 

The story of the opera was suggested 
to Mr. Moore Alexander Dumas’ 
novel, “Louise Valliere.” The 
author has built his libretto around the 


by 
de la 


charming love affair of Louis XIV. and 


Louise, maid of honor to Henrietta, 


wife of Louis’ brother Philippe. As was 
customary in France in the seventeenth 
century, the 
betrothed to 
elonne, while both were young children. 


The looked 


upon his fiance as his personal prop- 


beautiful Louise had been 


Raoul, vicomte de Brag- 


lover, a very harsh man, 
erty, an attitude which she resented ; and 
when the noble young king smiled upon 
her she lost her heart to him utterly. 
The resistance naturally made by Raoul 
the impending Valliere 
furnishes the inevitable dramatic conflict 


to loss of la 
in the opera. 

The young 
of his father Athos, comte de la Fere, 


vicomte, vain and proud 


whom he deems the equal of the king in 
llood rank, thinks that 
his father Louis to respect 
the betrothal and relinquish la Valliere. 


and almost in 


can force 

The two lovers are surprised by Raoul 
while la Valliere is sitting to the court 
painter LeBrun in the Louvre. Raoul 
declares that if Louis were not king he 
would challenge him to a duel; 
this declaration the king’s favorite and 


confidante, St. Aignan, strikes him across 


upon 


the face with his glove, and upon the 
king’s command accept Raoul’s chal- 
lenge to the duel. The second scene is 


occupied with the duel in the wood at 
Vincennes. The king himself, disguised, 


fights and finally wounds and disarms 


his rival. He discloses his identity but 





CLUBBING LIST 


_ By special arrangements with the pub- 
lishers, and by concessions in price on 
hoth sides, we are enabled to make the 
following offer, open to all subscribers 
direct to this office. Subscribers in re- 
newing subscriptions to other peri- 
odicals will please mention the date of 
expiration in order to avoid mistakes: 
Ainslee’s and Reedy’s Mirror.......... $3.50 


American Magazine and Reedy’s 
TOTO csnptdeaseeananenctdiceiiaaelae 3.50 
American Magazine, Woman’s 
Home Companion and Reedy’s 
TT inc ctreeercecseacnnaneeseie 4.50 
Atlantic Monthly and Reedy’s Mir- 
Century Magazine and Reedy’s 
PUI. sccasicickiolssii cantata 5.50 
Century and St. Nicholas and 
FECHY S PEW GOF cacecenisecenseseecemenssnman 7.50 
Collier's i ‘eckly and Reedy’s 
| 5 ERR |S 4.50 
Current History and Reedy’s Mir- 
OL ~Ssvatovactientaaiics cones oe 4.50 
Current Opinion and Reedy’s 
WARE ON dan insincsassastiuuks saveescsdttosedg eee 4.50 
Delineator and Reedy's Mirrov........ 3.50 
Etude for Music Lovers, Every 
Week and Reedy’s Mirror............ 4.00 
Everybody's and Reedy’s Mirror.... 3.50 
Livervbody’s, Delineator and Reedy’s 
WU OR oo scativScctietetocceaisiat es Bo 4.50 
Forest and Stream and_ Keedy’s 
UPI OWE — okt cass covscnsstivesindsxaitesincco ee 3.50 
Fra and Reedy’s MiIrr or...........00.---00e 3.50 
Harper's and Reedy’s Mirror... 5.50 
Judge and Reedy’s Mirror.............--- 6.25 
Life and Reedy’s Mirror................00+e 6.25 
McClure’s and Reedy’s Mirrov.......... 3.50 
Metropolitan and Reedy’s Mirror.... 3.50 


New Republic and Reedy’s Mirror.. 5.50 


Outing and Reedy’s Mirror..............-- 4.50 
Puck and Reedy’s Mirror.............-+ 6.25 
Review of Reviews and Reedy’s 
DROW. wen csece esses Saar edetnsuseneoeen 50 
Scribner's and Reedy’s Mirror........ 4.50 
Smart Set and Reedy’s Mirror........ 4.50 
Travel and Reedy’s Mirror..........-..-. 4.50 
Woman's Home Companion and 
FRCGUY S. TAGIIO ccccxso<cecssnececssecsicntarsate 3.50 


World’s Work and Reedy’s Mirror 4.50 








World’s Work, Country Life in 
America and Reedy’s Mirror........ 7.50 
a “G — 
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STERLING SILVE 
|| CLOISONNE ENAMEL 
| SOFT CUFF LINKS ,; 
| ASSORTED COLORS 


PERPAIR- $1 OO 
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pledges the discomfited lover to secrecy. 
It had been agreed before the duel that 


the vanquished swordsman must relin- 








~> 


quish al! claim to the hand of the fan 
Louise. 

The third act ends very happily after 
Count 


the father of Raoul, the 


had bitterly upbraided the king for his 


conduct toward his son; the story of 
the duel is then related and the king for 
gives and loves everybody, as befits a 
royal heart. 


Srilliant spectacular effects are called 


for and the services of a ballet are 
requisitioned in the third act, which 
represents a brilliant night festival in 
the gardens of the king. The fete it- 
self is divided into tive distinct parts. 
Part one, a group of Egyptian girls 


sing and dance a legend of old Egypt: 
part two, young men gorgeously dressed, 


sing and dance the world of fashion; 


part three, a ballet of dragon flies 
among whom appear Envy and Greed 
and Hate and Misery; part four, a 


Scotch lover and lass in a characteristic 


love dance; and part five, the frog 
chool ballet. At the close of this dance 
the frogs rush to the fountain and 


plunge in, soon reappearing in its many 
branches, brilliantly illuminated. 
Homer Moore has been a musical 
power in St. Louis from the first day 
that he set foot in town. The building 
of the Odeon theater was due largely 
to his efforts; he has consistently talked 
music for the people at 


and written 


moderate prices. He has conducted a 
music page, formerly in the Globe- 
Democrat, and of years in the 
Republic, in which he has courageously 
without fear or 


recent 
expressed himself 
favor, wounding many a sensitive na- 
from the 


other man’s point of view, as we all do, 


ture, making many mistakes 


but uncompromisingly stating his own 
convictions. Many of his articles have 
been copied in the musical journals of 
America and his review of the Russian 
Zallet performances last year was the 
most comprehensive and incisive that I 
Mr. Moore, like 


Runciman, he- 


have seen anywhere. 
the late lamented John 
lieves in hitting straight from the shoul- 
There are no mental reservations 
Altogether an 
mu- 


der. 
in his critical decisions. 
criginal and forceful American 
sician. 

she fe ate 


Marts and Money 


The market in Wall Street shows no 


changes of particular consequence, 


either in conditions or quotations. It 
remains in the hands of its friends, the 
The declines 


feelings of 


professionals. occasional 


incite no uneasiness in tu- 
tored quarters. They are regarded as 
the inevitable outgrowth of profit-taking 
and operations for short account, in- 
duced, usually, by peace rumors or con- 
jectures of one sort or another. The 
latest spell of weakness followed intima- 
tions that the Kaiser intended to sub- 
mit a tempting peace offer on his birth- 
day. It depreciation of a 
point or two in the prices of repre- 
sentative stocks, substantial in- 
crease in the volume of business. Sub- 
sequently it that the 
Kaiser had determined to get peace by 
fighting for it to the bitter end. There 
were hints, also, that Russia might de- 
sert her allies, but they received very 
little credence. They were based, pre- 
sumably, on the further fall in the rate 


brought a 
but no 


became known 


Athos, 





REEDY’S 

uble exchange, the lowest notch for 
Which was 27.90 cents, against a parity 
of 51 The simultaneous startling de 

cline in lire exchange was considered 


the outcome of the growing financial 
tension in Italy and the unwillingness of 
bankers to 
that 
7.20. 


dollar 


francs, against only 5.18 


extend adequate 


The 
means 


American 
minimum 
that the 
commands more 


nation. 
This 


now 


credit. to 
rate was 
\merican 


than 7 lire or 
before the war. 
The most interesting news of the week 
; 
Steel Corporation. It 


emanated from the directorial room « 
the Bethlehem 
increase in the dividend 
S40 
an increase in the amount of common 
stock from $15,000,000 to $60,000,000, Of 
the additional $45,000,000 new 
$30,000,000 is to be distributed pro rata 
as a stock dividend; the remaining $15,- 
(00,000 


announced an 


rate from $30 to per annum and 


common, 


will be offered to shareholders 


at par, and designated, officially, as 
Class “B” stock without voting power. 
The published statement of the corpora- 
tion for the year 1916 $286 


earned on the old $15,000,000 common 


disclosed 


stock; for the previous year the record 
was $112. Wall Street felt especially 
interested in the depreciation deduction 
of $14,350,785, a sum almost equal to 
the total par value of the outstanding 
It was a wonderful ex- 
it has 


common stock. 
hibit, sure enough, but thus far 
failed to bring a material improvement 
in the quoted value of Bethlehem, which 
is 445 at present, compared with 435 a 
About two months ago the 
quotation was 700. The belief still ex- 
that Bethlehem stockholders will 
be asked in a month or two to authorize 
an issue of 5. per Mr. 
Schwab declared that the corporation’s 
new working capital will be $100,000,000. 

Nothing further was said concerning 
the big block of 
owned by Samuel Untermeyer. In all 
probability, it will not be liquidated in 
Untermeyer, accord- 


week ago. 
ists 


cent bonds. 


Bethlehem common 


the open market. 
ing to Wall Street gossip, had insisted 
upon a liberal advance in the dividend 
rate. In the early part of 1914, Beth- 
lehem Steel common could be bought at 
2914. Dividend payments were initiated 
in January, 1916. The future 
of the stock will be followed with deep 


course 


The new non-voting common 
Somebody 
not 


interest. 
is currently valued at 130. 
asked Mr. Schwab why it 
given the voting power. 
“Control is in my 


was 
The reply was 


evasively indirect: 


hands, and those of my associates” Mr. 
Schwab has always’ been | strikingly 


prompt and emphatic in asserting his 
predominant interest in the corporation. 

The stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation moved tamely 


common 


within a range of two and a half points 
in the past week. Demand did not seem 
to be stimulated by hopeful anticipations 
in regard to the report for the final 
quarter of 1916. Less was said anent an 
increase in the extra dividend rate. It 
was pointed out, however, by friendly 
interests, that the quotation 
represents a very reasonable valuation, 
and that no decline of importance need 
be feared even if the Finance Commit- 
tee again declares a regular $1.25 and 
$1 extra. A 9 per cent stock like United 
States Steel common, on which $50 to 
$70 is should certainly 


present 


being earned, 


MIRROR 


Safety Plus— 


This Company is under the rigid supervision of the Bank 
Commissioner of Missouri and the Clearing House of St. 


Louis and the Stockholders of the Company itself. 


This in- 


sures the strongest possible guarantee of the continuous 
safety of its methods and the steady integrity of its man- 
agement. 


2% Interest on Checking Accounts. 
3% Interest on Savings Accounts. 





FOURTH and PINE 








certificate of deposit accounts. 
safe deposit boxes, 
Organized in 


1847, we have 


Correspondence and interviews 


Edwards 
Murray Carleton, Vice-President. 
Wm. H. Thomson, Vice-President. 
Clarence R. Laws, Vice-President. 
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OLDEST Bank WN MISSOURI 


BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET 


We have every facility for the proper handling of current, saving and 
We buy and sell foreign exchange and rent 


withstood 
half w century, including the period of the Civil 

We solicit accounts of individuals, societies, firms, and corporations. 
invited. 


OFFICERS 


Whitaker, 
Julius W. Reinholdt, V.-P. & Cashier. 





every financial crisis of over 


War. 


President. 


Taylor, Assistant Cashier. 
Bryan, Assistant Cashier. 


Edgar L. 
Leroy C. 











be worth more than 113!2, according to 


these enthusiastic people. The justness 


of this kind of argumentation cannot 
be denied. It is in line with views 


the 
In this connection, it must be 

that the 
mains in an amazingly favorable condi- 
The /ron Age informs us _ that 
“after all the American 
steel manufacturers 
months with more business, export 


that I myself have expressed in 
\EIRROR. 

mentioned steel industry re- 
tion. 
peace moves, 
will be beset for 
and 
The 
same authority declares that predictions 
of a lessened export movement in 1917 


domestic, than they can handle.” 


are “offset by larger expectations of an 
expanding domestic demand, which the 
mills cannot put The Steel 
Corporation has announced another $3 


aside.” 


advance in the quotations for structural 
shapes. The average price of eight lead- 
ing steel products now stands at $76.17 
-~-absolute maximum. A year ago, the 
record was $43.90. The increasing 
protitableness of the equipment industry 
has enabled the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
to raise its common dividend rate from 
6 to 7 per cent. There are predictions 
that the rate will be 8 per cent before 
the close of this year. There are hints, 
also, that the American Car & Foundry 
Co., the shares of which are extensively 
owned in St. Louis, will soon fix its 
regular common dividend rate at 7 per 





Judg- 
ing by reliable reports, the equipment 


cent. It is + per cent at present. 


plants should remain extraordinarily 
busy for at least two years. They re- 
ceive numerous valuable orders from 


foreign countries, and are assured, be- 
sides, of substantial improvement in the 
Em- 
hargoes and freight congestion continue 
considerable worry among 
the equipment and steel manufacturers. 


volume of domestic purchasing. 
to cause 


There’s no effective or complete relief 
in sight at this date. 

The quotations for copper are firmly 
held at 29 to 32'4 cents, according to 
dates of delivery. Some authorities 
prophesy an advance to 35 cents in less 
than three months. It 
that peace rumors exert very little, if 


is noteworthy 


any, adverse influence on the market 
for the red metal. It is confidently as- 
sumed, seemingly, that the producers 


will enjoy an enormous export business 
for a long time to come. There can be 
no question, though, that a cessation of 
fighting in Europe would be followed 
hy a considerable reduction in the 
metal’s quotation, say to about 20 cents. 
Such a change would not be calamitous, 
however. Even the Anaconda would 
yet be in position to disburse $8 per 
annum; its producing cost has, in the 
last two years, been cut from 11 to 8 


cents a pound. In addition to this, the 
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company has materially increased its out- 
put of zinc and lead and silver, of the 
first-enamed in particular. The ruling 
price of Anaconda 
notes a decline of about $22 from the 


shares—8234—de- 


top record established last November. 
Mr. Brisbane, one of the principal 
Hearst editors, startled the Stock Ex- 
change crowd for a few minutes the 
other day that “there would 
be a panic if all the newspapers told the 
truth about the financial situation. A fter 
the companies won't 
they 


by stating 


many of 
be able to pay dividends, 
get a_ tariff.” Editor 
have had a nightmare lately. 

be reminded that so far we 
$2,000,000,000 to warring 
$2,100,000,000 of 
Iengland 


the war, 
unless 
3risbane must 
He should 
have ad- 
vanced over 
repurchased 
our own securities from 
the Continent, and reported a favorable 
international trade balance of $3,100,- 
000,000 for 1916. The sum total of our 
exports last year 
000,000. There can be no question that 
we are a mighty nation at this time, both 
economically, and that 


nations, 
and 


was close to $5,500,- 


politically and 
our power of resistance to panicky de- 
velopments is greater than it ever has 
been. There will doubtless be a 
agreeable reaction at a not remote date, 
but nothing like a catastrophal panic, of 
the Brisbanic variety. 


?. 
bod 


dis- 


Finance in St. Louis. 
On the 


somewhat 


local Bourse business was 


tame and restricted in the 
past week. Would-be purchasers were 
disposed to hold back, on the theory, 
apparently, that a reaction 
kind should be in order 


notable scored in 


of some 
after the 
advances numerous 
cases since last November. The depre- 
that really did 
quarters proved quite unimportant. 
It may 


occur in some 


The 


ciation 
maximum was $2. be surmised 
that in circumspect circles some notice 
state of 
recurrent 


was taken of the indecisive 
things in Wall Street and the 
rumors of possible peace negotiations 
future. In respect to this, 
said that a return to normal 
conditions could not reasonably be ex- 
effect on 
Fourth 
Their quotations are not at pre- 
Moreover, pur- 


in the near 
it may be 
pected to have a disastrous 


leading securities dealt in on 
street. 
posterously high levels. 

chases have been mainly for cash, and 
stop-loss orders need not arouse serious 
misgivings, for this very reason. 
from St. 


and 


There was a brisk demand 


Louis investors for the one two- 
3ritish 
Millions of dollars of war bonds have 


year notes of the government 
so far been absorbed by the local mar- 
ket without detrimental effects upon the 
inquiry values of other 
From this it follows that the supplies 
of excess unprecedentedly 


and securities. 
funds are 
St. Louis at present, and that 
faith in the stability of ruling quota- 
tions is staunchly maintained. Bank of 
Commerce held steady, of late, at a 
slightly lower price. One hundred and 
thirty shares 116.50 to 117— 
mostly the Ninety Title 
Guaranty Trust were transferred at 109 
and 110, denoting an 
Thirty St. Louis Union 
taken at 360: 
Trust, at 145: ten German 
stitution, at 200, the previous price, and 
ten Boatmen’s Bank, at 108. 


large in 


brought 
former price. 


advance of $3. 
Trust were 

Mortgage 
Savings In- 


twenty-five 


'* REEDY’S 





Profit-taking sales caused a fall of 


two points in the value of National 
Candy common; the total of transfers 
approximated three hundred and _ forty 


shares. There were no dealings of con- 
sequence in the first and second pre- 


ferred. Two St. Louis Brewing 6s, of 
$500 each, were disposed of at 70—a 
new minimum. Ten Independent Brew- 
eries first preferred brought 12; fifty 
Ely-Walker D. G. second preferred 
87.50; ten of the first preferred, 108: 
twenty-five Union Sand & Material, 88, 
of the and $1,000 
Missouri Edison 100.8714 
United Railways issues were quoted at 
higher prices, $60,000 of the 4s being 
sold at 62 to 62.1214. 


“° 


dividend, 
Electric 5s, 


inclusive 


Latest Quotations. 


Bid. Asked. 
Boatmen’s Bank ........... - 104% £105 
German-American Bank 205 seen 
German Savings Trust.... 200 
Mechanics-Am., National... 250 


Merchants-Laclede Nat.... 288 290 
Nat. Bank of Commerce... 116 1161 
Third. National Bank........ Lt et eee 


Mercantile Trust...... ae) a. 
St. Louis Union Trust. 0 eee 359 


Title Guaranty Trust..... . 2e 110% 
United Railways com...... 4 5 
GO-DFG. s.<.:. de pr 16% 16% 
fe | SE ape ee ane anere GCE  scaseeece 
Union Depot 6s...... Bo ccteee . 101% 
Laclede Gag prefe rred_.... ee 
Kinloch L. D. Tel. 5s... 94 errs 
K. €, Home Tel. 5s. as 1 Se 
St. L. Cotton C ompress. io, 
Union Sand and Material 85 ov 
Ely & Walker com......... : 103 104 
Ely & Walker Ist pfd eee | | 112 
Ely & Walker 2d pfd........ 86 871% 
Inter. Baoe. pta............:.. 110 112 
General Roofing pfd.... 112% 115 
Hydraulic P. Brk. pfd 20 ae 
Consolidated Coal ........ 191% 20 
Granite Bi-Metallic .... 65 : 
American Bakery com...... 11% 14 
do pid. ..... EXE 63% 
Hamilton-Brown ' . 140 
St. Louis Screw _— 230 cick 
Independent Brew. 6s.... 16 47 
National Candy com........ 25% 25 5% 
National Candy pfd...... $2 94 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 106% 10714 
Miss. R. & Bonne T. 5s 100% 


° 
“° 


Answers to Inquiries. 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, St. Louis.—(1) 
The 5 per cent bonds of the Distillers’ 
Securities Corporation are not a 
desirable investment. They are, indeed, 
The current price of 


very 


highly speculative. 
68 shows a decline of ten points from 
the top notch in 1916. (2) The 
poration’s stock is thoroughly specula- 
current value of 27% 
dividend is 


cor- 
tive. The indi- 
that the 6 per cent 
not considered safe. About a year ago, 
was 54. It 
something 


cates 


is believed that 
like 2 or 3 


conveniently be = dis- 


the price 
in peace times 
could 


1913, 


per cent 
Lursed. In the stock was as low 
as 934. 


aw, Oi . 


common 


Neb.— Mexican 
no dividends, 


Tecumseh, 
Petroleum gets 
though 5 or 6 per cent is available for 


holders. The last dividend came forth 


in 1913. The company’s prospects are 
regarded as promising, and _ financial 
affairs seem in good shape. A little 


over a year ago, the common was up to 
12654—absolute maximum. The pres- 
ent price is 10134. It would not be 
advisable for you to put in a buying 
order if you cannot afford to get tied 
up for six or twelve months. At any 
rate, one 
about purchasing certificates of this kind, 


should never be in a hurry 


except in days of depression. A great 
number of new oil companies have been 
organized in recent months, despite the 


fact that the available supplies of oil 
are rapidly shrinking in the United 
States. The Texas and Oklahoma 
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Start the New. Year 
by Opening a 
| Mercantile Savings Account 


| @ Your Mercantile 
| should be opened on or before February 


| @ Your savings in the Mercantile will be 
| under U. S. Government protection. 
a member of the Federal Reserve System, 
| the Mercantile Trust Company is subject 

to the same supervision and examinations 








EIGHTH & Locust STS. 





Savings Account 


draw interest from 


As 


@rRust CO. 


U.S.GOVERNMENT 
PROTECTION 
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Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








COMMERCIAL 


Capital $1 ,000,000.00 Deposits $10,500,000.00 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 














Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 

















fields are approaching the point of ex- 
haustion. 

W. S. O’B., 
cral 5 per cent 
Fuel & Iron Co. are 
investment, but worth the 
nevertheless. ©The 


Neb.—The gen- 
Colorado 
first-class 


Lincoln, 
bonds of the 
not a 
attention of 
shrewd investors, 
prevailing quotation of 97 represents an 
advance of five points when contrasted 
1916. The im 


with the minimum in 


provement was partly the result of the 


payment of all dividends in arrears on 
the $2,000,000 8 per cent preferred, 
Whether or not of the 5s 
might depreciate to any extent depends, 
principally, upon the course of the money 
war. My 
bonds should not 


the price 


after the personal 
opinion is that the 
be bought above 93. 


SPECULATOR, Charleston, 


markets 


}il—Ameri- 
can Locomotive preferred is a 7 per 
cent stock, and in the ‘investment class. 








fr 


io 


It 


sionally 


fluctuations 


occa 


] 


sharp 
1915, the 


undergoes 
In 


current figure 1s 


price WalS 
106 l 


The 


existing 


~~ , 
10 / Nice 


conditions in’ the equipment 


looke d 


trade, a sharp break cannot be 


for. The company pays 5 per cent on 
the common, and may pay an extra 
dividend before July 1. 

INTERESTED, St. Louis.—The 51% per 
cent short-term notes of the British 


Government, lately floated, are consid- 


ered a good investment. They net 6 


per cent and the underlying collateral 


is more than sufficient. There’s no 


danger of a material decline. There 


be some enhancement in the 


of all British 


after commencement 


should 


values war bonds and 


notes of peace 
negotiations. 

Mo.—The 
tial declines in the prices of St. Louis 
& San 


the 


Hover, Clayton, substan 


Francisco shares and bonds, in 


past few weeks, doubtless reflect 


liquidation for parties who went through 
the It 
usual occurrence. The previous upward 


reorganization, is not an un- 
movement had been too hasty and ex- 


tensive. The adjustment 6s had risen 
over twenty points, and the income 6s 
nearly thirty, if the first curb quotations 


You 


would certainly be highly indiscreet if 


are drawn into the comparison. 


you decided to sell at prevailing low 
The 


would be much firmer if the reorganiza- 


levels. market for the securities 


tion had been more drastic. I referred 
io this point some time ago. 
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Smoky Roses 
By Vine McCasland 


It looks sometimes as if one ought to 
advocate birth-control among poets : they 
are so prolific that a new volume of 
poems is born every minute. No sooner 
does the fledgling poet chip his shell 
than he begins to sing, and the chirpings 
and warblings are so many that it is 
hard to tell a nightingale from a rooster. 
But one thing we know—we have too 
many sparrows, not too many songbirds. 
So come on, you nightingales! 

Lyman Bryson’s quaint title for his 
first volume of verse (G. P. Putnam’s 
N. Y., Knickerbocker 
“Smoky Roses,’ at 
he is a poet of compassion. 
grow among the cindery waste-heaps of 


Press), 
that 
His roses 


Sons, 


indicates once 


railroad crossings or shed their breath 
of poetry amid the reek of fish and 


kerosene in an old tobacco shop. That 
Mr. Bryson’s pity for human misery in 
various forms is not sentimental may 


be seen in such a grim sketch as “Grati- 
tude,” with its concluding stanza 
, old, 
thin, 
for 


” 


‘But When one is 


And rag blankets 
There is heartfelt 
“Hot as gin.” 

His lyrical gift is at its best in such 
charming things “Finger Tips,” 
“Moonwraith,” and “The Guest;” he 
does good work also in long narrative 
poems such as “The Cardinal Dances,” 
“The Patriarch,” and particularly “The 
Wrecker.” He strikes his deepest note, 
I think, in the powerful concluding lines 
of the “Hymn to Baal, 1914,” 


very 
get so 


thanks drink 


as 


“Thy kings can do no more to honor 
Thee, 
For now as men stalk over desolate 
lands, 
Their dark, bloodshot imaginations 
see 


Christ, with a leveled carbine in his 
hands.” 


adowl 
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“The Prophet” (irst published in The 
Forum) has a fine swing, and the mat 
tial resonance of a_ trumpet Mist 
hovers over many of the verses and 
occasionally clouds the idea. At the 


very end of the book it occurs again in 
worth quoting, 
“A track 


ad passave 


Of sunlight sifted through the clouds; 

The wind stirred restless in the 
shrouds. 

The sun broke through and up the 
lake 

The dull grey mist was thinned; 

ut Raoul’s hut, with breakfast set, 

Was tenanted by wind.” 

One wishes that Mr. Bryson had 
pruned the volume of some common- 
place poems and some of but an at 
tenuated appeal, so that the worth of 
his best work might stand out more 


conspicuously. DeWitt H. Parker, Pro- 


fessor of Aesthetics at the Universit: 
of Michigan, calls him “an accomplished 


player of the poetic instrument over a 


wide variety of themes,” and M. C. 
Wier, also of that university, says, “for 
some time Mr. Bryson has been con- 
ceded lyrical gifts of a very high 
order” and credits him with ‘fa very 
subtle psychology and an intense dra- 


matic narrative style.” 
¢ 
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The Ultra-Violet School 


The Wisconsin Literary Magazine, 
published by the students of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at Madison, in the 


January number, introduces to the world 


the Ultra-Violet School of Poetry. 
Ernest L. Meyer says of it in that 
magazine : 

“It will be observed that the basic 


principle of the new school is the asso-° 
ciation of ideas ordinarily unassociated. 
To the this 
insanity; but the psychologist recognizes 


unimaginative, savors of 
the phenomenon, while the poet goes a 
step farther and sees in it the highest 
manifestation of inspiration. One man, 
says the poet, sees a tomcat on a back 
fence and thinks of brickbats and shot- 
guns, which is banality and matter-of- 
fact prose; another man sees the same 
cat and immediately associates it with 
false teeth and a Chi- 
cago, which is genius and Ultra-Violet 
449A 


lawn party in 


poetry. An analysis of Blossom 


will make clear this distinction :” 


Four freckled dumplings in a plate of 
soup, 
A moon of damask steel above the 
pine; 
A pound of lead, a hungry colored 
man— 
Oh, heart of mine! 


The exponent of this new school asks 
how we get such apparently incongruous 
elements as a pound of lead into asso- 
ciation with a hungry colored man. 
Easy enough if you have any imagina- 
tion: “A pound of lead is a weight; a 
wait is a pause; a pause is a short stop; 
a short Stop, is a ball player; a_ ball 
player is a foul grabber; a fowl grabber 
is a hungry negro.” 

The Mirror here reprints two samples 
taken from a number which appear in 
the Literary Magazine: 

3L0SSOM 12 
(On the newly discovered signature of 
Shakespeare) 


A row of little worms 
Like what an Arabian lunatic put in 
an asylum for killing babies 
Would carve on the whitewashed 
wall 
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The Problem Solved 
“Where to £0 
To-night.” 


‘““GICARDI’S’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


* Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARD] 
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All the late Cloth J 
BOOKS icfeseee! Reeders Book Stor 
at : : : :: : : 703 Locust Street 

















With a rusty pin 
Thinking of singing Pheasants, 


There barrel of skeletons 
In the 
Not neatly 


Cluttered 


is a 
cellar, 

but all 
each other. 
130 


in 


arranged, 
hating 
BLOSSOM 
When 
That 

I noticed 
Gar. 
locked 


you whispered my ear 
needed 


there 


you me, 


was no Jobe on your 


trunk 
Then I 


And 1 in a 


Until 


you 


you were dead. took you 
in my arms 


And kissed you. 


There 
Like the 
Struggling 


To be 


purple song on your lips 
Poland 


Was a 
ery of 


free. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
ReEEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added, when necessary. Address, 
ReEDY’s Murrror, St. Louts, Mo. 


THe Srakes oF Dipromacy by Walter Lipp- 
mann. New York: Henry Holt & Co.; paper, 
He, 

A comprehensive view of the forces that 


make for war, and how to restrain those forces, 
A second edition with a new preface contain- 
ing an explanation of President Wilson's diplo- 
macy and giving the large: which lie 
behind America’s present foreign policy. 


reasons 


Tue THorovGHerep by Henry Nitchell Web- 


ster. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Sierrill Co.: $1.35. 

A novel recounting the struggle and th 
suecess of a wife after the family fortune 1s 
gone. Interesting reading. 

THe Dusrirners by James Joyee. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch; $1.50, 

Fifteen short stories, with Dublin as_ the 
background, of Lrish city life, Character, types 
and traits, each story disclosing some idea or 
situation of universal import. 

Tueriet by Bolton Hall. New York: B. W. 
Ilucbsch; $1.00, 

Not how to save on six or sixteen dollars a 
week, but how to be saved from it. .\s enter- 
taining as a novel and as instructive as a 


sermon. 


Tue Spirit oF Mopern GERMAN LITERATURE 
by Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: B. W. 
Iluebsch; $1.00. 


An essay in acsthetic and philosophical criti- 


cism founded upon intensive study of recent 
German fiction, poetry and = speculative work. 
Commentary and chronological lists. 

REGIMENT OF WoMeN by Clemence Dane. 


New York: MacMillan & Co.; $1.50. 

The attachment of two school teachers for 
each other and the love of a man for one. 
The difference in temperament of the three 


principal characters and the resulting clash of 
wills give the story its motif and intcrest. 

Tue Son or Man by B. Russell Herts. New 
York: Frank Shay; cloth $1.00, paper 50c. 
Bible 


A drama in four acts written around 
characters but with no attempt at historical 
accuracy, 

Tue DeEpoRTATION OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
FROM Litte. New York: Geo. H. Doran Co.; 
50c, 

A translation of the note of the French 
Government to the governments of neutral 
powers on the conduct of the German au- 


thoritics towarde the population of French de- 
partments in the occupation of the enemy. 


SrupiEs IN Democracy by Julia TH. Gulliver. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; $1.00. 


Miss Gulliver is president of the Rockford 
(Illinois) College for Women, and herein dis- 
What is the essence of Democracy ? 
to us? Can America, as a democ- 
anything from German efficiency ? 
does the efficiency of a democracy 
that of an autocracy? 


cusses: 
Is it alive 
racy, learn 
And, how 

differ from 





Makes the teeth white and 
keeps gold crowns well 
polished. Recommended 
by Dentists. n 


It’s White Because It’s Pure 
Highest Award — Panama-Pacilic Expositios 





FREE-—6§ MONTHS—INVESTING FOR PROFIT, 
a monthly Guide to Money-Making, 
Tells how $100 grows to $2,200—how to get richer 
quickly and honestly. 
H. L. BARBER, Pub. 482, 32 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 








Why Not Cut Down High Cost of 
Living? Try 

THE HAMILTON 

the best residential district. 

Telephone, Cabanne 1205. 














Heinz Ewers. New York: 


60c, 


Por by Hanns 
se WL. Tluebsch; 


An appreciation of Poe translated from the 


German by Adele Lewisohn, 

The New Rereustic Book. New York: Re 
public Publishing Co. 

Selections from the first hundred issues of 


The New Republic. giving in a compact form 
an expression of opizion in the United States 
as evoked by events from 1914 to 1916 and 
voiced by well known thitkers. 

Ture Marriack Gane by Anne Crawford 
Flexner. New York: DB. W. Huebsch: $1.00. 

A comedy in three acts dedicated to the 
American husband. 

Twiticnt In [trary by DD. Hi. Lawrence. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch; $1.50. 

A) chronicle ef wanderings in Northern 
Italy, a record of impressions made on the 


author by the peasants aid the environment. 


Il. 


$1.50. 


THE Prussian Orricer by J), Lawrence. 
New York: B. W. Iluebsch: 
Short stories tuned to the passions that make 
men love and work and hate, showing always 
the strivings of the human soul. 
THREE Piays by Mary S. Watts. New York: 
MacMillan Co.; $1.25. 
An <Ancient Dance,’ 
“The Wearin® o’ the Green,” 


’ “Civilization,”’ and 
by the author ot 


“The Rudder." Clever and satirical. 

Orpeat By Fire by Marcel Berger. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's: Sons; $1.50. 

A novel by a French army sergeant. Th 
scene is Franee and the time the early days 
of the present war. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND THE OrpINARY MAN 
by Walter S. Harris. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons; $1.50, 

A discussion of some of the teachings of 


Mary Baker G. Eddy and a revelation of the 
mental of one who, though not yet 
a “Scientist,” has achieved “inner conviction 
and peace’? through a study of the Christian 
Science doctrines. The unbcliever will find 
this book about lucid “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures.”’ 


proce sscs 


as as 


Wil: 
Co.; 


OTHER 
York: 


Poems by 
John Lane 


RETROGRESSION 
liam Watson. 
$1.25. 


AND 


New 


Poems wise in thought and exquisite in ex 
pression, 


A Woman Free ANd Orurr Poems by Ruth. 
los Angeles: J. F. Rowney Press; 75e. 
bearing 


Free verse Socialistic in sentiment 
Edwin Markham’s commendation. 
THe Druip Patn by Marah Ellis Ryan 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg Co. 
Stories of Ireland in musical prose, beat 
tifully decorated by Will Vreeland. 
fe fe ef 


When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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LAYERS 


GRAND and OLIVE 
NOW PLAYING 


“It Pays to Advertise” 








Commencing Sunday, February 4th, 
First time on any stage, 


A COMEDY IN 4 ACTS 


‘A DRY TOWN 


By LEWIS B. ELY 


Staged by special arrangement, by LAWRENCE MARSTON, 


late of the Frohman, Klaw and Erlanger forces 
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An Amusing Presentation of the Most Vital 
Topic of the Day 
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CONSTANTINO 


The Great Spanish Tenor 
TEN OTHER FAMOUS ARTISTS 


Chorus of 60 Orchestra of 52 Ballet of 30 


Greatest Array of Musical Talent Ever 
Brought to St. Louis at Popular Prices 


Louis XIV Grand Opera in English 


By HOMER MOORE 


The Odeon, February 12-14-16-18 


Boxes $25.00; Tickets $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, on sale at Stix, Baer and 
Fuller (Grand-Leader); Famous and Barr; Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney. 





























Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY i We 
Manufacturers of : We KRAN KF 

High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 505-7 PINEST. 
Yards for City Delivery: &ST. . 


OU) | 
920 Market St. Saint Louis oe at an (A 
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INVENTIONS 





COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
Promoters are invifed to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 

49-498 Railway Exchange, St. 
Louls, Mo, Phone, Olive 4236. 


LOAN | 
| COMPANY : 

















TWICE DAILY 


SHUBERT 'Now Playing— ! 9:15-8:15 


GaARRIC | 


THIRD BIG WEEK 


MATS., BEGINS SUNDAY 
25c, 50c, 75c | 
NIGHTS, Wm. Fox’s $1,000,000 Picture 


25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 Beautiful, 


A Daughter « Gods 


With ANNETTE KELLERMANN 








Week Beginning Next Sunday Night 
$1.00 Mat. Wed; Nights and Sat. Mat., 


JEFFERSON 3:20 mss 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


THE DOLLY SISTERS 


IN A RIOT OF MIRTH, MELODY AND COLOR 


HIS BRIDAL NIGHT 


A New Comedy with Music and Dances 








COLUM BIA— Orpheum Vaudeville Ss 8S 
Andrew Tombes cetsr 29 Meet &, Beene 


The Bride Shop 


Mullen & Coogan 
ALLAN DINEHART in 


Sherman & Uttry 
Medlin, Watts & Townes 
“The Meanest Man in the World” 


Alice Doll & Co. 
Orpheum Weekly 
Eves., 10-75c; mats., 10-50c. 








EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
10-25-35-50 


A M E Kn I C AN MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 25 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Rowland-Clifford-Gatts (Inc.) Presents an Entire New Production of That 


Grand Old 
noms te OLD KENTUCKY 
See the Thoroughbred, Queen Bess, Win the Kentucky Derby 
Hear the Famous Silver Band of Those Inimitable Pickaninnies 
Large Company of Exceptional Ability 











DON’T MISS THE BIG NEW STREET PARADE 
OPERA HOUSE 


G i A N ye Starting Monday, Feb. 5 and Week. 10 i 20¢ 


Chin Chin, the world’s smallest performing elephant; Chin Chin will be as- 
sisted by several fine dogs and a Shetland pony. Bert LaMont'’s “Western 
Days,” showing cowboy pastimes, Mr. and Mrs. Mel Burns, in “Archie Hits 
the Hay.” Bevan & Flint, “A Slight Interruption.” Francis Dyer, in song. 
Original Barretts, hat novelty. Ryan & Ryan, novelty long shoe dancers, 
Rae & Wynn, in nifty songs and chatter. Animated Weekly and Comedy 
Pictures. 








ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor. | 


ODEON 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:15 


GEORGE BUDDEUS 


PIANIST 


Popular Prices 


| POP CONCERT 
| 


25c 50c 


Delightful Orchestral Program 











REAL BURLESQUE 


ST A N D A R D MATINEE DAILY 


PREPARE TO SEE THE 


U.S. BEAUTIES 


SUM SHOW 








Next—GIRLS FROM THE FOLLIES 
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< POPLAR 
_o> BLUFF 


UITTLE 
ROCK 


| “7 [ — My 


Houston Ft. Worth 
El Paso ” Austin 
San Antonio 


Something More Than a 


ww String of Cars and a Loco- 
motive— 


A steel train plus a service equal to that found in the great 


metropolitan hotels 


Luxurious up-to-the-minute Pullman sleeping car accommodations. The perfection of 
dining car service. Unceasing attention for the pleasure and comfort of patrons. 


Out of St. Louis at Sunset—Into Texas at Sunrise 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


=f. LOUIS City TFIcKES OFFICE 


318 NORTH BROADWAY 
J. M. GRIFFIN, G. A. P. D. 
Phones: Main 1000 Central 6001 





























